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POLITICAL : 
Foreign Policy and the Public 


T is a peculiar idiosyncracy of the Japanese intellectual that he considers 
it one of the essential qualifications for his role to be far sterner in his 
judgments on the actions of his own country’s government than on any 

of the actions of foreign governments. 

A case in point occurred immediately after the sending of U.S. and 
British troops into Lebanon and Jordan respectively in July this year, when 
there was a strong public outcry against the moves in an overwhelming majority 
of the countries east of Suez. On this occasion, the many commentators on 
foreign affairs who had been complaining strongly of the contradiction between 
the “collaboration with the countries of the Free World” and the “firm main- 
tenance of Japan’s position as a member of the Asian world” that form two 
of the “three principles” of Foreign Minister Fujiyama’s foreign policy boasted 
loudly of their own perspicacity, and pressed for a reappraisal of Mr. Fuji- 
yama’s policies and of these three principles in particular. 

The two principles just quoted form, as it were, the pillars flanking the 
remaining and central idea of the three—that of “working always through the 
United Nations.” The phrasing of these three principles is far from being the 
most carefully worked out and most apt possible. Furthermore, only the stress 
on Japan’s position as a member of the Asian world is alleged to be Mr. 
Fujiyama’s own idea, the remaining two being a legacy from the beginning 
of the first Kishi Government. Perhaps it is most appropriate to call them a 
mixed product of the views on foreign policy held by the various factions 
backing the Kishi Government at the time. The three principles, thus, were 
from the start the product of a compromise rather than a single, unified guid- 
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For all this, the real “contradiction” as far as the Middle East question 
was concerned arose because the actions of the “countries of the Free World” 
clashed with the ideas of the leaders of Western Asia, i.e. the Middle East. 
The wording of the three principles, in its strictest sense, would seem to mean 
that Japan, at the same time as trying to be a true member of the Asian 
community, should strive to collaborate also with the Free World. If this is 
so, then Japan can hardly be called wrong in her approach. Even if the 
Socialist Party were to take over the government tomorrow, it would almost 
certainly find it basically impossible to pursue Japan’s foreign policies in the 
future without depending on these three props, whatever slogans on the lines 
of “support for neutralism” and “support for nationalism” it might put forward. 

This is not merely because Japan has not yet shaken herself completely 
free from the special circumstances prevailing after the last war. Culturally, 
geographically, and economically, as well as politically, Japan is sandwiched 
between the two great groups formed by Asia and the West. This must afford 
the starting point for all her foreign policies. Perhaps the most important 
task accorded these policies at the present stage in international affairs is to 
achieve a balance between the interests and ideas of these two groups for the 
sake of world peace and the progress and happiness of mankind. 

One thing that is certainly in doubt, however, is whether the Kishi 
Government has been free from error in the way it has been putting these 
three principles of foreign policy into practice. It showed, in short, the same 
warped approach, the same vacillation in its management of foreign affairs 
as of domestic affairs. It may have been a strong impression to this same 
effect that prompted the London Times to comment, on August 9, that the 
Japanese Government was still “feeling its way towards a foreign policy.” This 
vacillation, however, in a large number of cases arose from ignorance of the 
real nature of the international situation among those wielding the power in 
the Liberal-Democratic Party and the Kishi Government. 


On July 10 Foreign Minister Fujiyama summoned home the Japanese 
ambassadors in Washington, Moscow, Bonn, Cairo and Bangkok for discussion 
on their analyses of the international situation. It was, as it were, a “study 
meeting,” a kind of preparation necessary so that Mr. Fujiyama, who was 
reappointed Foreign Minister after the general elections, could at last put his 
policies into practice in earnest. The meeting was particularly important in 
view of the perplexing moves being made by the Soviet Union and Communist 
China at the time. The Soviet Union, on the one hand, was adopting a 
comparatively conciliatory policy toward Japan. The Peking Government, 
however, had suddenly adopted a tough, unwavering stand toward the Japanese 
Government, had refused to implement the fourth Japan-Communist China 
trade agreement on the grounds that Prime Minister Kishi viewed Communist 
China “with enmity,” and further cut off all economic relations completely. 
The chief object of the conference, thus, was to determine the basic causes 
for this change and to work out steps to meet it. 
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As for the reasons for the change, the conference confined itself to the 
statement that Soviet and Communist Chinese policies toward Japan were 
consistent with each other, and made no further announcement, giving as its 
reason the delicate situation still existing between Japan and Communist China. 
General attention was attracted, however, by the conference’s views on the 
Middle East situation, made known after the third day of the talks. These 
views were, in the main, as follows: 

1. Arab nationalism and pan-Arabism have already reached the point 
where they cannot be checked. Though there may be differences in the 
political systems of the Arab countries, some being monarchies, some 
republics, the general trend is past altering. 

2. The “positive neutralism’” advocated by President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic represents an attempt to establish and strengthen the 
solidarity of the Arab peoples on the basis of the common ground between 
them, and is not rooted in the desire to unite the whole Arab area under 
his rule or any other such personal ambition. At the same time, this 
“positive neutralism” is based on the conviction that it is in accord with 
the historical background of the Arabs, and that it is the best way of 
contributing to the maintenance of world peace so long as the present 
conflict between East and West continues. 

38. The fighting in Lebanon (which had been going on for over two 
months), being a dispute arising from special circumstances within the 
country, is a purely domestic matter, and there is no evidence of any 
organized military aid from abroad. 

These views were already commonplace among the majority of the 
public, but general attention was aroused in Japan by the fact that such 
opinions should have been expressed so clearly and officially published by 
officials of the Foreign Ministry. 

On July 14, two days after the announcement, the coup d'etat in Iraq 
occurred, and on the same day the monarchy was overthrown and a republic 
declared. It was the next day, July 15, that the U.S. sent troops into Lebanon, 
and two days later again that Britain sent troops into Jordan. This series 
of events—in particular the British and American movement of troops—in 
conjunction with the large-scale military moves that went on behind the scenes 
and the countermoves made by the Soviet Union, created a severe state of 
tension and a corresponding anxiety throughout the whole world. In Japan, 
similarly, the question of the “Middle East disturbances” and the “threat of 
a third world war” was given wide and serious attention in the press. 

On July 16, Foreign Minister Fujiyama made a statement in which he 
referred to the report made by the observer group sent to Lebanon by the 
United Nations in accordance with the Security Council's decision of July 11. 
“I fear,” he said, “that the sending of troops to Lebanon by the United States 
may make a peaceful solution of the situation difficult.” It is particularly im- 
portant to note that at this time the United Nations group’s report and the 
views of the ambassadors’ conference were in accord, and it was only natural 
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that Mr. Fujiyama’s statement, though mildly phrased, should have had a ring 
of conviction. However, this attitude was reversed by a statement made on 
the same day in the Security Council by Japanese delegate Matsudaira, pre- 
sumably acting on Mr. Fujiyama’s own instructions. In this statement, Mr. 
Matsudaira announced Japan’s approval of the American draft resolution, 
which was based on the implication that there had been organized military 
aid in Lebanon from the United Arab Republic, and that the American action 
in sending troops was thus justified in principle. It was at this point that 
complaints about vacillation in Mr. Fujiyama’s foreign policies first became 
serious. 

This criticism came from two different quarters. The first was general 
public opinion, which was extremely discontented that the spirit of Mr. Fuji- 
yama’s remarks should have been set at nought in the United Nations on the 
very day they were first made, throwing all the light solely on the contradic- 
tions in his policies. Japanese foreign policy, it said, must be made more 
logically consistent. In this, public opinion was stimulated by the views ex- 
pressed by the ambassadorial conference. 

Another criticism, the reverse of the one just quoted and very strong 
among influential members of the Liberal-Democratic Party, was that the views 
expressed by the ambassadors’ conference were one-sided in their approach, 
and that they would do harm to Japan’s pro-Western policies. With this 
criticism was mixed a cer*ain sense of antagonism toward the bureaucracy, born 
of the feeling that the party and not the bureaucrat should determine basic 
policy, and concealing also a desire to make things hot for the Foreign Ministry. 

The vacillation of Japan’s delegation to the United Nations, torn in 
opposite directions between the forces of public opinion and party, continued 
as ever. The sincerity of Japan’s desire to settle the Middle East situation 
before it led to disaster was generally recognized in U.N. circles, but this du- 
ality of purpose made itself subtly apparent both in the practical moves made 
by Japan’s delegate to the Security Council and in the contents of proposals 
made by Japan. 


One of the major reasons for this vacillation was the pressure exerted 
on the Foreign Ministry from within the Liberal-Democratic Party, but the 
party bosses who were the ultimate source of this pressure seem to have had 
no idea of the best way for Japan to effect the “collaboration with the coun- 
tries of the Free World” for which they called. 

In view of the number of countries in the world, differences of opinion 
as well as of interest among them are inevitable. It is only common sense, thus 
—particularly among the liberal democracies—that they should recognize 
these differences and attempt to overcome them by frank discussion. True 
collaboration, thus, depends perhaps more than anything on frank criticism 
from both sides, and the country that does not dare to make frank criticisms, 
one might say, is unlikely to win the respect of others. 

Britain, who recognizes the Peking Government, has long been at variance 
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with the U.S. on the question of scrapping the CHINCOM list, and at the 
COCOM conference earlier this year joined France and West Germany in 
putting heavy pressure on the U.S. for a large-scale relaxation of controls on 
exports to the Communist world. Despite this, Britain and the U.S. are allies 
with the greatest mutual trust, nor does it in any way affect friendly coopera- 
tion on the fundamental issues between France and West Germany on the one 
side and the U.S. on the other. 

Again, Sweden, who had considered that the dispatch of a United 
Nations observer group was sufficient in Lebanon, launched a direct and most 
bitter attack on America for dispatching troops to that country, claiming that 
it damaged the authority of the United Nations. The justness of this criticism 
finally forced the United States to make important amendments to the draft 
resolution which it itself put to the vote on July 18, amendments which in- 
corporated the spirit of the Swedish protest by offering to withdraw American 
troops if the United Nations group in Lebanon were strengthened. 

It is only collaboration based on this kind of self-assertiveness that can 
make possible lasting relations with the West based on self-respect and tran- 
scending mere immediate interests. The many proofs of this to which Japan 
was witness at the CHINCOM conference and elsewhere in the international 
arena have gradually brought home to the most active sections of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party the right way to collaborate with the West. Even so, the 
real pressure on the Liberal-Democratic Party came from general public opinion 
at home. It is here that the basic force underlying Japanese foreign policy lies. 

The wisdom of the ordinary citizen has grasped instinctively the new 
position in which Japan has found herself as a result of the fundamental 
changes of the postwar years. On this basis, he is striving to rediscover Asia, 
Asia in a new light and in a broader sense, so as to work out the proper course 
for Japan to take—not, as before the war, as the leader of an Asian league, 
but as an equal member of the whole. And, as he watches the many new 
nations of Asia traveling the thorny path to complete independence just as 
Japan herself did in the past, he believes that sympathy and correct under- 
standing are necessary on his part in order to help them—whatever slight mis- 
takes they may commit on the way—to solve the problems that face them and 
to bring to fruition their earnest desires for the future. This outlook on the 
part of the ordinary citizen would seem to be having its effect on the Foreign 
Ministry, and, by putting Japan’s membership of the Asian community along- 
side “collaboration with the Free World” and the principle of “working through 
the United Nations,” to be giving Japanese foreign policy under Mr. Fujiyama 
the proper basis it has wanted so long. It is significant that the views expressed 
by the ambassadors’ conference, while differing considerably in their shade of 
emphasis from the past on other scores, made as strong a reaffirmation as ever 
of the three principles of foreign policy. 


It is, in fact, the public mind that appreciates most clearly of all that, 
though Japan may not yet have freed herself completely, either internationally 
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or at home, from the complex circumstances of postwar years, her situation in 
both spheres is at the same time completely diiferent from prewar days. In 
order to make the state of mind oi the general public felt on the international 
scene, something more is required thai the three principles alone. The trouble 
is not that the three principles are treated equaily without any clear priority. 
Their greatest fault is that they ignore the most important question of all— 
that of giving concrete expression to the national feeling that lies hidden deep 
below the surface. 

One of the most important characteristics of this national feeling is the 
conviction that Japan must not even consider war and cannot live except by 
peaceful ways. Before the Pacific War, the people had an almost fatalistic 
teeling that Japan was destined to make war once every ten years at least. 
Today, feelings and ideas such as these have all been wiped clean away. To 
take one proof of this, Japanese fishermen have on a number of occasions been 
improperly taken prisoner by the Republic of Korea for crossing the “Khee 
Line” arbitrarily declared by the latter. In the face of such brazen violation 
of international law, the Japanese public has shown strong indignation, it is true, 
but never once any sign of the militaristic, bellicose emotions common beiore 
the war. 

In the same way, the Japanese people's ways of thinking on the racial 
and colonial questions also have altered fundamentally. The bloody suppres- 
sion by the Soviet Union of the Hungarian rising in the winter of 1956 and the 
strict undercover “guidance” it is still unquestionably giving to the Hungarian 
Government; the military attack on Egypt made by Britain and France; the 
French suppression of the Algerian independence movement, intensified since 
the beginning of this year; and the recent dispatch of troops to the Middle 
East by Britain and America—Japan has only to recall her own ways before 
the war to understand vividly from experience the mentality that leads to such 
military measures. At the same time, she can see clearly now how foolish they 
are from the point of view of the country that takes them, and how dangerous 
to the peace of the world. Her feeling is, in a sense, that of a man who has 
awoken from a nightmare. And since today the people are concentrating 
their energies on the common goal of perfecting democracy at home, they 
strive to understand the nationalist movement in its pure form—sometimes, 
perhaps, in too pure a form—as carried on by people who have the same basic 
human rights as themselves and whose rights of racial self-determination are 
recognized under the United Nations Charter. 

The movement to ban nuclear weapons and nuclear tests, together with 
the opposition to the revision of the present constitution are of course similarly 
influenced by memories of past national disasters, but, quite apart from this, 
there lies behind these movements the same uncomplicated desire for peace. 

To embody these underlying national sentiments in Japan’s foreign 
policies is necessarily the most important task facing her politicians. At the 
same time, the existence of these feelings is something that no foreign nation 
concerned with Japan and the Japanese people can afford to overlook, for, 
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whatever political party may happen to be in power at the moment, these 
deep-rooted sentiments are on the way to becoming the true driving force 
behind the nation’s international activities. 


ECONOMIC: 


Trade Deadlock With Communist China 


RADE between Japan and Communist China has been completely cut 
T off since May 10 of this year. Coming at this time, the stoppage creates 
a particularly difficult problem for Japan, since COCOM regulations 
against trade with Red China have recently been relaxed, and Britain, West 
Germany, France, and other European nations are taking active measures to 
increase their Chinese trade. Moreover, the stubborn Chinese leaders have 
put an end not only to commercial relations, but to cultural and other inter- 
change as well. Never since the war has there been such a complete break 
between Japan and the Chinese mainland. 

Until May, relations with Communist China, particularly those of a 
commercial nature, were proceeding quite satisfactorily. Because of Japan's 
connection with the United States and the Nationalist Chinese Government, 
it was still clearly out of the question for Japan to recognize the Communist 
Government, but recent Liberal-Democratic cabinets, including those of Prime 
Ministers Hatoyama, Ishibashi, and Kishi, had all adopted the argument that 
politics and trade are two separate things, and that the expansion of Sino- 
Japanese trade was most to be desired. Cultural relations were gradually 
becoming closer, and there was a more or less accepted theory that differences 
would gradually be resolved to a point where political recognition would be 
possible. 

Toward the end of 1950, the war in Korea caused a complete cessation 
of trade between Communist China and Japan, but in June, 1952, an un- 
official trade agreement was reached, and actual transactions began to take 
place in the beginning of 1953. In October, 1953, a second unofficial agree- 
ment was concluded, and in May, 1955, a third. These agreements were 
negotiated by the Chinese Committee for the Promotion of International 
Trade and members of the Japanese Diet (first agreement), a Japanese trade 
mission (second agreement), and a joint delegation from the Japanese Inter- 
national Trade Promotion Society and the Parliamentary League for the 
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Promotion of Japan-China Trade (third agreement). Each agreement was 
valid for one year, but each of them was extended in fact, to cover the gaps. 
Trade continued uninterrupted for five years. 


THE FOURTH UNOFFICIAL AGREEMENT 

The third unofficial agreement, having been extended once, expired in 
May, 1957. At that time delegates from the two Japanese organizations who 
had signed the third agreement and from the Japan-China Export-Import Union 
were negotiating with the Chinese Committee for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Trade in an attempt to reach a new agreement. The negotiators, 
however, faced a number of difficulties. 

One of the most trying points had to do with the exchange of trade 
representatives. It was generally agreed that the two countries exchange trade 
missions, but thorny problems arose concerning the status of the missions. 
The specific points at issue here were whether the Chinese representatives in 
Japan would be treated as foreign diplomats or would be required under 
Japanese alien registration laws to be fingerprinted, and whether the Japanese 
Government would recognize’ the right of the Chinese mission to fly the Com- 
munist Chinese flag. A second general question was whether the Japanese 
Government would give its sanction to the unofficial trade agreement and a 
joint memorandum which was to accompany it. 

Since the Japanese Government does not in fact recognize the Chinese 
Communist Government, it was reluctant to give official sanction either to the 
agreement or to the memorandum. The Chinese Government, on the other 
hand, was adamant in its demands for official Japanese approval. No doubt 
its motive was in part to preserve face and in part to lay a firmer foundation 
for future Japanese recognition. 

After long discussions, an agreement of sorts was patched together, and 
documents pertaining thereto were signed on March 5, 1958, by represent- 
atives of the Chinese and Japanese organizations concerned. Japanese alien 
registration laws were amended in such a way as to allow Chinese trade re- 
presentatives to remain in Japan for a year at a time without being finger- 
printed, and by announcing that permission to fly the Chinese Communist flag 
had nothing to do with official recognition of the Communist Government, the 
Japanese Government tacitly deferred to Chinese demands on another sensitive 
point. 

The fourth unofficial agreement provided for trade amounting to £35,- 
000,000 (approximately ¥35,000,000,000) one way, as opposed to £30,000,- 
000 in the third agreement. Furthermore, whereas the amount mentioned 
in the third agreement had been merely a goal, the Chinese had insisted before 
even agreeing to discuss the matter that the Japanese Government must 
guarantee the realization of the amount stated in the fourth. This was an 
important point. According to the first agreement, the total amount had been 
£60,000,000, but during the year and four months during which this agreement 
had been in effect, the actual amount of trade had come to only 13.6% of 
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that figure, or £8,160,000. During the fourteen months in which the second 
agreement was effective, actual trade amounted to only 38.8% of the goal, or 
£23,280,000. In the first year under the third agreement, the percentage had 
risen to 56.4%, or £33,800,000. 

It was evident that the Chinese were eager to promote trade with 
Japan, since in February of this year they had signed an agreement whereby 
Japan was to send steel and steel products to the value of £100,000,000 in ex- 
change for iron ore, coal, and agricultural products from China. Furthermore, 
toward the end of 1957 or the first of 1958, the Chinese began negotiating 
actively for the importation of chemical fertilizers, machinery, plant facilities, 
ships, and other Japanese products. Had the situation continued as it was, 
the Japanese Government's goal of £100,000,000 in exports would no doubt 
have been attained, and there would have been good reason to expect a total 
volume, imports included, of £200,000,000 for the year. 


CHINESE REFUSAL OF THE FOURTH AGREEMENT 

In order for the fourth agreement to be concluded, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment would have had to send a message to the three Japanese organiza- 
tions engaged in the discussions guaranteeing that the goal stated in the agree- 
ment would be reached. The Liberal-Democratic Party, however, was split 
over the question of whether, in view of the Government's policy of non- 
recognition, such a guarantee would be appropriate. Furthermore, the Chinese 
Nationalist Government registered a strong protest against the proposed re- 
cognition of the Communists’ right to fly their own flag in Japan. At one 
point, Formosa even threatened to cut off all of its trade with Japan. 

The Government's message to the three organizations was delayed until 
April 9, and when it was finally issued, it contained the following statement: 
“In view of the need for expanding Sino-Japanese commerce, within the frame- 
work of Japanese laws and with reference to the fact that Japan does not re- 
cognize the Chinese Communist Government, the Japanese Government, while 
taking into consideration actual international relations, will support and co- 
operate in the attainment of increased commerce.” 

The Chinese were not at all satisfied with this reply, and on April 13, 
Nan Han-shen, President of the Chinese Committee for the Promotion of 
International Trade, cabled the Japanese organizations charging that “the 
Japanese Government had not only failed to offer a clear guarantee concern- 
ing the carrying out of the fourth agreement, but had demonstrated a desire 
to destroy the agreement.” Under these circumstances, the cable continued, 
the Japanese answer could not be accepted. 

The Chinese argued that the Japanese Government’s reference to “the 
framework of Japanese laws” meant in reality that the Government would not 
in fact punish offenses against the Chinese flag, that the reiteration of the 
non-recognition policy was simply a device to curry favor with “the Chiang 
Kai-shek group,” and that the reference to “actual international relations” 
signified the Japanese Government's continued subservience to the United 
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States. In effect, the Chinese stated, this answer was inimical to the Chinese 
Government and would render the enforcement of the fourth agreement im- 
possible. 

The Japanese Government had, in fact, conferred in detail with the 
Chinese Nationalist Government before framing the answer, and in addition 
to this, Chief Cabinet Secretary Aichi had declared that “since the Government 
does not recognize the Chinese Communist Government, it cannot confer upon 
Chinese representatives a legal right to fly the Chinese Communist flag.” Such 
conduct on the part of the Japanese Government had no doubt angered the 
Chinese. 


THE FLAG INCIDENT AT NAGASAKI 

At just this juncture, a very unfortrmate incident occurred. On May 
2, at a Nagasaki department store, where an exhibition of Chinese stamps, 
paper, and brocades was being held under the auspices of the Sino-Japanese 
Friendship Society, a thirty-one-year-old Japanese draftsman tore down the 
Chinese Communist flag hanging in the exhibition hall. The man was im- 
mediately apprehended and turned over to the Nagasaki police for examina- 
tion. He confessed to the action, and explained that he had been in a blind 
rage against the Communists, but since he had committed no further outrage 
against the flag, the police let him go. 

This incident produced an unexpectedly violent reaction in China. On 
May 9 Chen Yi, Vice-Premier and Foreign Minister, told a correspondent of 
the Hsin-hua News Agency that “the Kishi Government had ignored an insult 
to the Chinese flag by a hoodlum in Nagasaki.” Chen also denounced, in 
very emotional terms, what he called the “Kishi Government's imperialistic 
attitude” and the “Kishi Government's destruction of the trade agreement.” 

This statement signaled a sharp change in the Chinese Government's 
whole attitude toward Japan. Word was sent from China that the Chinese 
Government would refuse to participate in further trade discussions, and that 
all outstanding trade contracts for which payment had not been made were 
forthwith canceled. The rift was not to be limited to commerce. In June, 
the Communists refused to renew their fishing agreement with Japanese fishing 
organizations and furthermore severed all cultural relations as well. 


THE EFFECT ON JAPANESE TRADE 

The Chinese action constituted a great blow to Japan. In the first 
place, it meant the nullification of contracts providing for £16,000,000 in ex- 
ports and £19,000,000 in imports—a total amounting to ¥35,000,000,000 in Ja- 
panese currency—as well as a nearly completed contract for the shipment of 
100,000 tons of Chinese rice, worth ¥5,000,000,000, to Japan. 

The loss was not limited to this. An estimated $200,000,000 worth of 
trade during fiscal 1958 went up in smoke, and Japan was left to sit by and 
watch while European nations increased their efforts to capture Chinese mar- 
kets—this at a time when COCOM regulations were finally being loosened 
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and when China was about to enter upon a new five-year economic plan. 

In the four years since 1953, Japanese trade with Communist China had 
increased by 4.4 times; exports, in particular, by 15 times. In 1956, the total 
volume of trade surpassed the $150,000,000 mark, and even in 1957, when 
there was no official trade agreement, the level remained at $140,000,000. This 
represented about 2.5% of Japan’s total trade, and if all had gone well with 
the fourth agreement, it would have amounted to 3.5% in 1958. This is very 
little compared to the figures in prewar times (27% in 1935), but the loss is 
extremely serious to Japan. The goal for exports during the current year, 
originally set at $3,150,000,000, had already been reduced for all practical 
purposes to an estimated $2,850,000,000 because of the world-wide depression. 
The breaking-off of China trade meant that this estimate had to be lowered 
by another $100,000,000. Furthermore, until this incident occurred, there had 
been encouraging signs that the Chinese were expanding the scope of their 
trade with Japan. Recently concluded contracts had called for the export of 
Japanese steel, machinery, electric locomotives, chemical fertilizers, medicinal 
products, and chemical fabrics against imports of coal, iron ore, salt, magnesia, 
soybeans, and other agricultural products. China had seemed about to develop 
into a large and stable market for Japanese goods. 

Finally, the future loss entailed by the present break-off threatens to be 
great, since if Japan is unable to compete in the transactions involved in the 
new Chinese five-year plan, it will be difficult for her to regain a place in the 
Chinese market. 


FIRM CHINESE ATTITUDE 

Chinese opposition to the Kishi Cabinet continues strong. At the drop 
of a hat, the Chinese Government lashes out at the “hostile character” of the 
present Japanese Government. In August, when Sata Tadataka, former head 
of the Socialist Party’s foreign affairs bureau, made an unofficial visit to 
China, leaders of the Chinese Government complained to him that the Kishi 
Cabinet was adopting policies opposed to China, that it was plotting to form 
two Chinas, and that it was hampering the restoration of Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions. Until the Japanese Government abandons its present attitude, said the 
Chinese, there is no hope for a settlement of the various issucs that divide 
Japan and China. 

In face of Chinese statements, the Kishi Government has decided that 
there is nothing to do but be calm and wait for a while. Certainly, the abrupt 
change in Chinese policy and the violent attacks on the Japanese Government 
make it difficult to see what the Chinese are driving at. 

Nevertheless, the problem of what to do about Sino-Japanese relations, 
and particularly about Sino-Japanese trade, is one of the largest and most 
difficult issues facing the Kishi Government. And it is an issue which is of 
concern not only to members of the Japanese left wing, who wish to see Japan 
more closer to Communist China and the Soviet Union, but to conservative 
economic circles as well. 
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The Faces of Violence 


HE manager of a teashop in one of Tokyo's busy amusement centers 
T recently told the following story: 

“Recently in my shop I took on a young girl of 19 who claimed she 
had been working in a department store. That was the beginning of the 
trouble. I didn’t find out till later, but she was mixed up with a gang of 
young delinquents. A whole succession of young roughs started coming to 
see her. They would order nothing but a glass of water and hang around 
in the shop for hours on end. After a while they began coming in groups 
of three or four, and before I realized it the shop had become a regular meet- 
ing place for ten or more of these types. If one tried to tell them to get out 
if they weren’t going to order anything, they only became threatening. “Trying 
to drive away your customers, are you? What do you mean, telling customers 
they can’t come in the place?’ they would say. That wasn’t the worst, though. 
A student was drinking coffee with his girl friend here when the roughs started 
insulting the girl. When he went to her defense, they turned on him. “Who 
do you think you are, bringing a girl and putting on airs?’ And several of 
them in a bunch beat him up and made off with his watch. Another young 
man was sitting quite quietly reading a newspaper when one of them came 
up and asked to be lent money. When he refused, the other thrust a knife 
at him and made off forcibly with his wallet. These cases happened to come 
to people’s notice, but I’ve come to suspect that there are a great deal more 
that aren’t noticed and where the victim never complains. 

“Once the shop became the haunt of toughs, the steady flow of ordinary 
customers we'd built up stopped as if by magic. Then a man I’d never seen 
before, just as villainous-looking as the rest of them, came along saying he'd 
heard the shop was troubled with doubtful characters, and offered to deal 
with them for me. Without being asked, he took it on himself to beg the 
roughs off and settled down in the shop like a kind of bodyguard. By way 
of a ‘policing fee,’ he demanded ¥30,000 per month. He was, of course, one 
of the same gang himself.” 

The Tokyo Metropolitan Police Board is at the moment throwing all 
its resources into the rounding up of such groups of young delinquents and 
gangs. In every country, of course, there are lawless elements and roughs 
who hoodwink ignorant women, practice shoplifting, inflict injury on others 
without reason, and so on. In any country there are dangerous areas where 
decent people never set foot. In Tokyo recently, however, groups of young 
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men and women around 20, sometimes only five or six of them, sometimes 
as many as 20, have taken to haunting not only the amusement centers in 
the center and the suburbs, but residential and school areas, day as well as 
night. 

A passer-by who found a man lying asleep on a busy roadway was picking 
him up out of kindness, when several young men suddenly appeared from 
the side of the road calling “Hey, what are you doing with our friend?” They 
beat him up, stole his possessions, and left him in his turn lying in the road. 

There are so many cases like this that they no longer even get into 
the newspapers. In the case just mentioned, it was not that there was nobody 
else around, but that nobody made any move to help the victim. This may 
seem difficult to understand, but the fact is that in cases of this kind those 
who visibly commit the violence are backed up also by unseen gang violence, 
and it is a sense of this hidden eye that makes a nervous bystander of the 
ordinary citizen. 


There are many different kinds of gangs engaged in violence. The 
groups with the largest and most powerful organization are called bakuto or 
“gamesters,” and they gain their income by running gambling places. A 
document surviving from the 1180’s records the organization of such gamesters 
into gangs even at that time. Their history is, of course, even older than this, 
and successive governments in every age have prohibited gambling, but never 
with any complete success. 

Since gambling was illegal, it was not possible for those running gam- 
ing houses to rely on the authorities to quell any trouble that rose in their 
establishments, and they had to rely on their own strength. As a result, groups 
were formed, composed chiefly of owners of gambling places and employing 
violence as the means to achieve their ends. From this beginning, their 
unlawful activities gradually spread, and they came to use violence in order 
to exert pressure not only on gambling houses but on shops, places of entertain- 
ment and gay quarters in the area also. 

By the latter part of the feudal age (from around 1700 to 1867) the 
various groups of “gamesters” had worked out their own systems, agreed on or 
were fighting over their respective spheres of influence, and had become a 
powerful organization. They even came in the end to take on the function of 
civil self-defense bodies to supplement the inadequacies of the police force. 

This kind of organization continued even after the Meiji Restoration, 
and there even appeared some with affiliations with rightist bodies. At the 
same time, they extended their activities to include things other than gambling 
—collecting bands of able-bodied roughs and unemployed jailbirds to under- 
take civil works; running low-class entertainments of the kind afforded little 
protection by the authorities and therefore shunned by others; and giving 
protection to those engaged in drug-peddling, prostitution and other shady 
businesses. At the same time, they attacked the inadequacy of welfare works, 
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pretending to be on the side of justice, the champions of the weak and the 
downtrodden, and bolstered themselves up in their activities with a peculiar 
brand of heroism. 

The next largest group of gangs after the bakuto is made up of tekiya, 
who depend for their living on organizations of street traders. In the same 
way as the gamesters, organizations of street performers and peddlers already 
existed toward the end of the feudal age. Many of them were samurai who 
had lost their jobs or people without sufficient money to set up a real shop, 
and as such could not get proper protection from the local lord. The same 
kind of thing remained true after the Meiji Restoration, and is still true 
today. Their wares consisted of old stock, remnants, rejects and the like, so 
that they had to rely on skillful sales talk to gain custom. Should a customer 
complain, he must be bullied into silence. Similarly, they must have the 
capability for violence necessary to put pressure on other traders whom they 
had lent capital and from whom they wished to collect a share of the profits. 
In this way, organizations consisting chiefly of men with the power to control 
local street merchants were formed in each district, and began to contest 
their spheres of influence with other similar groups. 

Since the last war in particular, the number of people forced to run 
a stall or similar business in order to make ends meet has increased, bringing 
with it a sharp increase in the size of the tekiya organization. They have 
similarly extended their scope of action: nowadays, their nefarious activities 
include such things as buying up entertainment and train tickets and selling 
them at high prices, or forcing into prostitution girls who have run away 
from home and fallen into their hands. 

Another lawless organization, independent of those mentioned already, 
is the gurentai. All these words are almost impossible to translate, and gurentai 
is perhaps best rendered simply as “young delinquents.” The name was first 
given to groups of young roughs in the early Meiji Period, and memories of 
this age of confusion were recalled after the last war, when countless gangs 
of delinquents again appeared to plague honest folk. Fifty percent of them 
are from 18 to 20 years old, 40% from 15 to 17, and the remaining 10% 
over 20. 

Every age has its young delinquents, but these have their own organiza- 
tion in imitation of the bakuto and tekiya. They haunt the amusement areas 
of the big towns, in bars, teashops, dance halls, skating rinks and the like, 
where they indulge in intimidation, violence and bilking. In summer, they 
take themselves to the summer resorts for the same purposes. Sometimes they 
pick a quarrel with a stranger on the slightest pretext—that he stared at 
them, for example—beat him up, and rob him of his possessions. Sometimes 
they will force a girl into prostitution, taking a commission on her earnings. 
The incidents mentioned at the beginning of this article were similarly the 
work of the gurentai. 


These gangs are formed principally with the aim of getting more money 
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for spending on amusement; some of their members are doing work of some 
kind, some of them are still students. Control of them as an organization is 
weak and, unlike the bakuto and tekiya, there is no master-mind whose orders 
are obeyed absolutely. Senior and elder members are called “elder brother,” 
junior and younger members “younger brother.” This is the only kind of 
relationship within the gurentai. Among the “elder brothers,” however, are 
some who are under the sway of the bakuto and tekiya, so that there is an 
indirect connection at least with the large gangs. 

Under the old Japanese family system, the children submitted to the 
absolute authority of the parents, while a distinction was made, even among 
the children, between the positions of elder and younger brother and so on. 
Among the bakuto and tekiya, the leader is referred to as oyabun, or the one 
in the position of parent, and his underlings as kobun, or those in the position 
of children, just as “elder brother” and “younger brother’ relationships exist 
among the gurentai. 


There have, of course, been attempts by the police in the past to deal 
with such gangs. Whenever a crime was committed that involved the laws on 
murder, injury, fraud, intimidation, robbery, burglary or the like, they arrested 
the culprit as a matter of course. In summer and at the year’s end, when 
young delinquents were particularly rife, they would give them protective 
guidance, sometimes sending minors to reform schools or the like. However, 
the gangs are too powerful to be got rid of easily. According to a survey by 
the Metropolitan Police Board in 1956, there were 3,600 gangs throughout 
the country, their members proper numbering 56,000, the total reaching 300,- 
000 when associates on the fringes of the gangs were taken into account. 
In the same year, 90 roundups were made throughout the country, in which 
78,000 persons were arrested. In Tokyo alone there are at present 37 bakuto 
gangs with 3,709 members, 39 tekiya gangs with 4,412 members, and 48 gurentai 
gangs with 2,005 members. These are the largest figures for any place in the 
country. The figure given for gurentai here is small, but this is because only 
those gangs with a comparatively strong organization were counted. There 
are, in fact, 170 further groups of young delinquents below these, with 2,800 
members. Moreover, there is a constant stream of embryo delinquents who get 
drawn into these anti-social organizations. How to prevent this is a perpetual 
headache for those concerned in education and parent-teacher associations at 
schools, and there have been complaints from the public recently that police 
measures were too halfhearted. 

What finally roused the Tokyo Metropolitan Police Board to the attempt 
to wipe out gangs, and brought police in the provinces in alongside them, was 
an incident on June 11 this year, when the president of a certain steamship 
company was shot with a pistol and injured by a member of one of the bakuto 
gangs. It was brought home thus to the Metropolitan Police Board that it 
was not enough to take steps against the nefarious activities of young delin- 
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quents and arrest individual criminals guilty of murder, injury or intimidation. 
It was impossible, it realized, to eradicate violence unless the gangs themselves 
were dissolved as organizations. 

The police mobilized their whole strength in the search for the criminal 
in the shooting case, and for the ringleaders of the gang to which he belonged. 
After a month’s search, they found him, but the case is still under investiga- 
tion at the moment, and no clear details are yet known. It seems, however, 
that the company president who was injured had caused trouble over the 
loan of money, and had also got himself disliked by planning to take over 
another company. He had been threatened by the boss of the gang, but this 
had not deterred him. Since the incident had taken place immediately follow- 
ing this, it was readily deduced that the criminal was one of the boss's 
henchmen. 

When gangs were responsible for this sort of incident in the past, one 
member was normally made to confess to the crime, the crime was treated 
simply as the infliction of injury, and no move was made to arrest the leaders 
of the gang itself. The reason why the police authorities were deaf to com- 
plaints about this kind of thing was that police often enlisted the aid of the 
gangs, well-versed as they were in the byways of the underworld, in order to 
catch the criminal in cases where the gangs were not involved. 

This is to some extent a relic of feudal days, when the bakuto served 
as a kind of self-defense organization remedying the deficiencies of the police. 
Nevertheless, this way of going about things only served to increase the gangs 
still further. In the shooting case just mentioned, the gang involved showed 
signs of hoping to settle the affair by resort to this old practice, but rising 
public opinion demanded that such gangs be wiped out. It happened also 
that just then the Metropolitan Police Board resolved to summon a conference 
of heads of police stations under its jurisdiction. It was decided, at this 
conference, to drop the old methods, to carry on the investigation with all 
the resources of the Metropolitan Police Board, and to trace responsibility 
for the crime to its ultimate source. 

It is part of the underling’s creed in such gangs that the boss’ order 
is absolute, not to be refused even if he orders a murder. In the bakuto 
world, moreover, it is taken for granted that the underlings should personally 
shoulder all responsibility for the boss and be ready to take the blame for him 
whatever happens, since for the boss to be taken away by the police would 
mean the destruction of the whole gang. The criminal who committed the 
crime, in the interests of self-preservation, hopes as much as anybody that he 
alone will be punished. 

One significance of the case in question is that it shows that the bakuto 
have begun to use violence even to collect debts from creditors in the business 
world when asked to do so, or to help or hinder attempts to buy a controlling 
share of stocks in a company. 

Since the Anti-Prostitution Law came into force in April this year, the 
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evil types who haunted the brothel areas, making money through prostitution 
and its attendant evils, have found that source of income cut off. As a result, 
the gangs have begun to look to various other outlets for their activities, and 
the menace they present has become much worse than before. This appearance 
behind the scenes in the world of finance is only one of their new moves. As 
the recent recession has become worse, disputes have arisen in every quarter. 
Even if they are taken to court, no swift solution can be expected, so some 
businessmen have enlisted the help of the gangs as the promptest method 
available, hoping to settle their disputes by violence. Such irresponsible busi- 
nessmen are, thus, to a great extent to blame for the present flourishing state 
of the gangs. 

The reason behind the way the average man fears the gangs and strives 
to give them a wide berth is the fear of revenge. Police attempts to arrest 
members of the gangs in the past have often been hindered by the fact that 
the victims of violence have failed to report it, and that bystanders have 
refused to tell what they have seen. There have, in fact, been countless cases 
where a convicted gang member, on leaving prison, has taken revenge on the 
victim who complained or the witness who reported what he saw. This time, 
however, the determined way in which the police have declared their resolution 
to smash the gangs has produced a greater willingness among ordinary citizens 
to cooperate in a positive fashion with the authorities. 

Within the mental make-up of the gangs, there survive the peculiar 
ideas on human relationships, derived from the old Japanese family system, 
which still hold those gangs together vertically. These same old ideas, how- 
ever, are still found to a certain extent in ordinary social organizations outside 
the gangs. Until these irrational ideas are got rid of completely from society, 
it will not be possible to create the necessary, really wholehearted hatred of 
the gangs and all they stand for. 
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The Road to Atomic Power 


Watanabe Seiki 


generally speaking, an increase in per capita consumption of energy is 

intimately correlated with an increase in national income, Japan does 
not have the energy resources which are necessary if a high standard of living 
is to be achieved. In September, 1957, the Atomic Energy Commission, which 
is the highest organ of Japan’s atomic energy planning, decided on an extremely 
ambitious, if tentative, long-range plan whereby, at the cost of 1,300 billion 
yen, Japan will, by 1975, be provided with atomic energy installations with a 
capacity of 7,050 megawatts. In addition, it is planned that, by that time, 
Japan will have produced at home a full-scale breeder-type reactor. 

On the basis of present experience, it is reasonable to conjecture that 
by 1975 the national energy requirement will be roughly the equivalent of 
260 million tons of coal. Even assuming that Japan’s coal and water-power 
resources have by then been developed to the utmost, such a level of demand 
could still only be met by increasing imports of oil to no less than twenty times 
the present level. In other words, Japan would have to depend on imports 
for 47% of her energy supply, which would obviously put a tremendous strain 
on her balance of trade. The grave problem of a foreseeable shortage of power 
is one which faces not only Japan but also the United Kingdom and the 
Euratom countries, but as to whether or not atomic energy can fill the gap, the 
position of Japan is somewhat different from that of these Western countries. 
This is because the political and economic circumstances relating to atomic 
energy development in Japan are different in several important respects from 
those obtaining in European countries. Moreover, only if this fact is borne 
in mind will it be possible to understand the various problems involved in 
the development of atomic power in Japan. 

The first problem involves the strict restriction which Japan has im- 
posed upon herself in declaring that her development of atomic energy shall 
be solely for peaceful purposes. The Atomic Energy Basic Law enacted in 1955 
laid down that “Research into the development and utilization of atomic 
energy shall be for peaceful purposes only; administration of the program 
shall be democratic and autonomous and all matters shall be made public.” 
In this respect Japan’s Atomic Energy Basic Law is almost unique and certainly 
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differs radically from those of the United Kingdom and the United States, 
where the use of atomic power for military purposes, and secrecy, are almost 
basic. But such is accepted as the only conceivable stand for a Japan who 
herself has direct experience of atomic bombs, and who, moreover, has a 
constitution which specifically forbids defense of the country by military means; 
in fact it represents a source of pride to the majority of her people. Never- 
theless it provides a handicap to Japan in the development of atomic power, 
and in comparison with the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 

As everyone knows, the development of atomic power in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, and equally, of course, in the U.S.S.R., stems 
from military origins, and still has military uses as its primary objective. By 
means of military expenditure with little or no thought for economic considera- 
tions, these nations have developed sources of uranium, stockpiled fissionable 
materials such as uranium 235 and plutonium, and been able to train large 
numbers of atomic scientists and technicians. Without this background there 
is no doubt that the development of atomic energy would not have been as 
rapid as it has been. 

America’s first atomic power plant, completed at Shippingport in De- 
cember, 1957, uses an atomic reactor identical with that designed for use 
in naval vessels, whilst the Calder Hall-type power reactor, on which Britain's 
atomic power program is based, is a derivation from and improvement on 
the Windscale-type reactor, the purpose of which is the production of pluto- 
nium for nuclear weapons. In contrast, in the case of Japan, the foundations 
of her atomic energy development cannot be built on military spending or 
from non-economic motives. Even in countries which are advanced in the use 
of atomic power, the production of electricity from atomic sources is not at 
this stage a commercially paying proposition; yet Japan must somehow or other 
find investment funds which can, however, only be used for the development 
of atomic energy for civil purposes. This is one respect in which Japan is 
seriously handicapped relative to the United States and Great Britain. 

Another difficulty which Japan faces, is that there are not in her neigh- 
borhood any other countries with a high level of industrial development and 
therefore with which she can cooperate in the development of atomic energy 
resources. It is likely to be extremely difficult for a small nation, all on its 
own, to develop and equip itself quickly with all the necessary elements of a 
sizeable atomic power industry. For this reason, in Europe, countries such as 
Norway and the Netherlands, for instance, long ago agreed to cooperate and 
each contribute its share in a joint-venture. The most striking example of such 
an arrangement is that of the six European nations which in January, 1958, 
got together to form “Euratom.” 

These countries, standing as they do in the shadow of the two giants, 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., had already set up a single Iron, Steel and Coal 
Authority, and, as a means of survival in the present era, a so-called “Common 
Market.” Euratom has six participating countries which have agreed to co- 
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operate in all fields of atomic energy, from the development of uranium re 
sources to the provision of electric power installations, and with the object 
of more effective and speedy progress than wculd be possible without such a 
. joint-effort. Without, of course, the assistance of the United Kingdom and 
the U.S.A., it would not be possible for Euratom to achieve its goal of 15,000 
megawatts of capacity by 1967, but this target is much higher (yet involves a 
much smaller scale of investment) than would be possible if each country acted 
independently. 

In the case of Japan there is not even one country in her vicinity with 
a sufficient degree of industrial development, and, what is more, the very idea 
of international cooperation in such a sphere runs counter to the spirit of 
economic and political nationalism which is current in Asia. This then is 
another respect in which the process of atomic energy development will be 
more difficult for Japan than for Great Britain and the U.S.A. or even the 
smaller European nations. 

In these circumstances there are two possible courses which Japan might 
follow. The first is to build atomic power installations without outside help, 
depending on her own basic research and even at the expense of a consequent 
delay in the program. The alternative is to achieve speedy results without 
waiting for an accumulation of basic knowledge in Japan, by importing tech- 
nical skill from Great Britain and the U.S.A. 

There is a strong body of opinion in Japan, particularly among the 
scientists, which fears the political and economic implications of foreign tech- 
nological assistance, and strongly advocates the first policy; it was through its 
influence that the three principles of “democratic management” (no discrimina- 
tion on grounds of political beliefs), “autonomous research” (the achievement 
of technological independence) and “publication of results of research” (noth- 
ing to be kept secret) were written into the Atomic Energy Basic Law. 

In the present circumstances, where the technology of atomic energy is 
intimately concerned with its military uses, it is evidently impossible to import 
such technology free of all but commercial considerations. If atomic reactors 
and fuel are imported on the basis of a bilateral governmental agreement, it 
is clear that a guarantee that these will only be used for civil purposes will 
involve strict measures of inspection. And it cammot be denied that there are 
many in Japan who feel that international technical agreements covering the 
design of atomic piles, their operation and the reprocessing of fuels, must be 
recognized as an extension of the political and economic diplomacy of the 
nation supplying the assistance. Moreover, bilateral agreements covering the 
initial research reactor stage of development contain a clause stating that 
“it is the mutual desire” that the agreement will be widened in scope, and 
that when the time comes for power reactors themselves to be built an agree- 
ment will be signed covering their supply (in the agreement about an ex- 
perimental reactor with the U.S.A. this sentiment is merely embodied in an 
exchange of notes). 
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It is perhaps true that, to some extent, the opposition to reliance on 
outside aid represents a reaction to “strings” such as these. However, it is 
undeniable that it is impossible for Japan, starting at this late stage, to hope 
to do without foreign assistance. It is not, of course, that the scientist's group 
is merely making an overestimate of its own capabilities; in fact they hope 
for, and would welcome, aid from the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Japan represents the “have not” nations of the Far East among the governor 
countries of this organization, and strongly desires that it shall develop along 
the lines originally intended; however, as things are at the moment, there is 
no prospect of assistance from this source removing the necessity for bilateral 
technical assistance agreements. This is because the two nations, the U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R., who bear most responsibility for the growth of the organization, 
refuse to cooperate in promoting its rapid development. 

Thus, as long as Japan hopes to have a supply of atomic energy at an 
early date, the second course, of cooperation with Great Britain and the 
U.S.A., is in fact the only one open to her. This view has prevailed over that 
of the scientists, for a number of reasons. 

Firstly, there is competition between Great Britain and the U.S.A. to 
sell atomic reactors abroad. Where Japan is concerned, the visit in 1956 of Sir 
Christopher Hinton of Great Britain’s Atomic Energy Authority had far-reach- 
ing effects. Sir Christopher revealed to Mr. Shoriki Matsutar6, then Chairman 
of Japan’s Atomic Energy Commission, that the improved version of Britain’s 
Calder Hall-type atomic power plant was already a commercially sound pro- 
position, and assured him that the cost per KWH would not exceed 0.6 pence 
(7 mill, 250 sen); in Japan, where energy cost is high, this would certainly be 
an economic price. Britain's first improved Calder Hall-type power plant will 
not be completed until 1960, and Sir Christopher’s declared cost is therefore 
no more than an estimate. For this reason there were many in Japan who 
thought it perhaps unwise to accept his statement at its face value, at least for 
the present. Mr. Shoriki, however, an advocate of the rapid development of 
atomic power, decided to accept Sir Christopher’s assurance and not listen to 
the sceptics. 

Japan entered the atomic power era when she concluded an agreement 
with the U.S.A. for a research reactor, and in view of the close contact Japan 
has had with America ever since the Occupation, it was generally expected that 
she would turn to America for atomic power plants. But Sir Christopher and 
his salesmanship changed this, so that Japan has instead favored Great Britain. 
Naturally enough, this has led to redoubled efforts on the American side, and 
the resultant “advertising war” has produced a widespread, optimistic impression 
that atomic power generation is “just around the corner.” 

The second reason why Japan has chosen the course of international 


. Cooperation involves the nature of the Japanese economy itself. In Japan 


capital is always short, and when large amounts are needed for technological 
research, development projects, and the like, the wherewithal is usually not to 
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be found. It is fair to say that, as a consequence, Japanese enterprise has come 
to the conclusion that rather than doing its own research it is usually quicker 
and more effective to acquire technological knowledge by paying, for instance, 
royalties for patents and importing it from abroad. Another feature of Japa- 
nese industry is violent and excessive competition, and there are a number of 
Japanese firms which, with technical and financial assistance from abroad, aspire 
to be first in the atomic-power field. Thus, just as there is competition among 
American firms to sell atomic power plants, equally there is equal competition 
among Japanese firms to be allowed to buy them. The political influence 
of the Atomic Energy Commission being weak, the demands of such business 
interests are one of the most important factors influencing its decisions. 

Thus, on the 16th June, 1958, Japan signed agreements simultaneously 
with Great Britain and the U.S.A. with the declared objective of importing 
an atomic power plant. She had already, at the end of 1955, signed an atomic 
research agreement with the U.S.A. and on August 26th, 1957, Japan Research 
Reactor-1 (water-boiler type, thermal output 50 KW), obtained through that 
agreement, became critical. This reactor was obtained from the Atomics Inter- 
national Company, a subsidiary of North American Aviation, and set up at the 
Tokai Laboratory (T6kai-mura, Ibaragi Prefecture) of the Atomic Energy Re- 
search Institute. Unlike this earlier agreement, which made provision for the 
supply of only six kilograms of enriched uranium for use in a research reactor, 
the new agreement (officially “General Agreement”) calls for the supply of 
2,700 kilograms, thus paving the way for the procurement of an enriched 
uranium-type power reactor. 

Nevertheless, that the agreement has been signed does not mean that a 
power reactor will immediately be bought from America. The U.S.A.’s first 
atomic power plant, the 68-megawatt pressurized-water reactor at Shipping- 
port, near Pittsburgh, only went into operation in December, 1957. Moreover, 
after three months of operation the estimated power cost is 64 mill per KWH, 
which means that for the time being import from the U.S.A. is out of the 
question. Japan’s long-range plan for atomic power production foresees the 
provision, by 1975, of installations with a capacity of 7,050 megawatts. It is 
expected that it will not be until 1967 that U.S.-type reactors can be con- 
structed and that within the 10-year period of the present agreement probably 
all that will be imported will be one 150-megawatt power reactor. The ques- 
tion arises of why it was necessary to rush into so early an agreement with the 
U.S.A.; the following factors may well have influenced that decision. Firstly, 
Japanese involved in the negotiation of the Japan-U.S. Atomic Research Agree- 
ment maintain that notes exchanged at the time contained an American re- 
quest that if, later, Japan were to enter into a power agreement with Great 
Britain, she would at least simultaneously enter into a similar agreement with 
the U.S.A. Secondly, it is expected that at some time in the future Japan will 
require enriched uranium-type reactors, and there was a demand that in pre- 
paration for this a small testing power reactor be obtained from the U.S.A. 
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for study purposes. 

Since the signing of the agreement with the U.S., the biggest question 
at issue concerns the type of reactor which will be chosen by the Atomic 
Energy Research Institute, which intends to obtain a small testing reactor with 
an output in the region of 10 megawatts. At the present moment, the choice 
lies between the pressurized-water reactor and the boiling-water reactor, but 
both are of recent development and as yet there is not much experience of their 
operation on a practical scale. Nevertheless, this field is already the scene of 
fierce competition both among American manufacturers and Japanese industrial 
concerns. 

The power-reactor agreement with Great Britain, on the other hand, 
envisages the purchase of a fairly large 150-megawatt improved Calder Hall-type 
power reactor. Great Britain completed the installation of the 92-megawatt 
Calder Hall reactor in October, 1956, and with this as a start has embarked on 
a plan to construct, by 1965, improved Calder Hall-type power plants with a 
total capacity of 6,000 megawatts. It is, therefore, generally held in Japan that 
in the production of electric power from atomic sources Great Britain is well 
in advance of the U.S.A. Reflecting this feeling, it has been decided that the 
privately-financed Japan Atomic Power Company, formed in the autumn of 
1957, will purchase a British power reactor, and by 3lst July, 1958, tenders 
for an atomic power plant to be constructed in Japan had been obtained from 
the English Electric-Babcock and Wilcox group of companies and from two 
other groups of British companies. 

Even in connection with this project, however, there are still a number 
of problems remaining to be solved. The first concerns the possibility that 
the Calder Hall-type reactor, where uranium fuel rods are enclosed in many 
thousands of tons of graphite, will be vulnerable to earthquakes. In earth- 
quake-free Britain this is no problem, but in Japan the normal type of Calder 
Hall reactor would be too dangerous for its installation to be considered. 
The question is whether or not such a reactor can be made earthquake-proof 
without increasing costs of construction disproportionately. Unfortunately, 
whilst Britain’s atomic scientists and technicians know nothing about earth- 
quakes, those of Japan know all about earthquakes but little of the details of 
construction of atomic reactors. What is now necessary is that experts from 
both sides get together and exchange their knowledge and experience in the 
process of amending the design of the reactor, which will mean the carrying 
out of careful tests at each stage. 

The second question is the awkward one of the positive temperature 
coefficient of plutonium which is involved with a Calder Hall-type reactor. 
An ordinary atomic reactor is constructed in such a way that the level of 
reactivity decreases as temperature increases, i.e. with a negative temperature 
coefficient. In such cases there is no danger of a “run-away” since even without 
the use of control rods, the reactor is to a considerable degree self-stabilizing. 
However, with the Calder Hall-type of reactor, when the burn-up of fuel reaches 
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500-600 megawatts per day per ton, there is a build-up of plutonium, starting 
a fission reaction whereby the reactor acquires a positive temperature coefficient. 
At this stage considerations of safety require that the fuel which contains the 
increased quantity of plutonium be replaced without further increasing 
the fuel burn-up. However, if the power cost of an improved Calder Hiall- 
type reactor is to be competitive with that of a thermal power plant it is 
necessary that its fuel burn-up be stepped up to 3,000 megawatts per day per 
ton. There is therefore a clear conflict between economy and safety of opera- 
tion. 

Where Great Britain is concerned, this problem is solved by putting the 
plutonium to military use. The Calder Hall reactor is essentially a dual-purpose 
reactor producing electric power on the one hand and plutonium for military 
purposes on the other. The improved Calder Hall-type reactor was indeed 
originally designed so as to give a greater output of electricity at lower cost 
and, therefore, specifically as a power reactor; but it can also be converted to 
a dual-purpose reactor, where the buy-back price of military plutonium can be 
manipuiated so as to lower the power cost. If Japan imports such a reactor 
there is, of course, no question of her using the plutonium herself for military 
purposes; and to return to Great Britain such plutonium produced in Japan 
would be contrary to the provisions of the Atomic Power Law, since it would 
in effect amount to indirect assistance to a foreign country in its production 
of atomic bombs. This in turn means, however, that Japan cannot cover 
in part the power cost of an imported reactor by taking advantage of the high 
price obtainable for the plutonium by-product. This question is one which 
Japan, having at present no atomic reactor, has not studied in detail, but since 
it involves the essential nature of the improved Calder Hall-type reactor, it is 
obvicusly one to which must be devoted much close and critical study. Although 
the siguing of the atomic power agreements with Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
clearly marks Japan’s entry into the field of atomic-power production, there 
are evidently still a number of problems to be solved. Even when these pro- 
blems are solved, Japan will not deserve the name of an atomic-power nation 
as long as it is by importation of reactors from abroad that she increases her 
installed capacity. Preliminary negotiations with Great Britain for the con- 
struction of an improved Calder Hall-type reactor call for 50-60% of the 
plant to be made in Japan. Japan’s long-range plan presupposes that by 1975 
this proportion will have risen to around 90%. However, this objective will 
not be easy of realization, and as long as Japan adopts the easy course of im- 
portation from abroad there will be a tendency for the essential knowledge 
and techniques to remain abroad also. 

How then is Japan to protect and develop an atomic power industry? 
Even in the matter of uranium ore resources Japan is poorly equipped, and 
were she to try to produce her own uranium its cost would be well above the 
international level. With heavy water and graphite also, there is a tendency 
for quantity production to bring down world prices; here again it will be by 
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no means easy for Japan to make herself competitive. 

But the most important matter facing the industry, one as yet quite 
undecided, is the basic question of the type of reactor which Japan will finally 
adopt. Atomic power will certainly, in the future, become a most important 
factor in the national economy and there are a number of industrial interests 
eager to participate in and invest in atomic power, but as yet they are unable 
to judge what type of reactor materials are going to be needed. Whilst the 
Government has for some years been investing subsidy funds widely and 
generously in the manufacture of atomic reactor materials and in efforts to 
foster the growth of the industry, private enterprise, afraid of losing its in- 
vestment, has up to the present been very cautious in providing funds. Whilst 
America is developing her atomic power industry on the basis of enriched 
uranium, and Great Britain concentrates on natural uranium, Japan, for all 
her poverty of capital, is trying to develop both technologies simultaneously. 
This is because Japan has chosen the easy course of importing foreign tech- 
nology rather than choosing a type of reactor suitable to her needs and then 
building her own independent atomic power industry. Thus, whilst the plan 
still exists eventually to build a breeder-type power reactor in Japan, not the 
least effort is at the moment being directed to this end. 

It is now five years since President Eisenhower spoke of the peaceful 
use of atomic energy to the General Assembly of the United Nations, but it 
is already evident that the task of utilizing it in peaceful ways is no easy one 
for nations other than the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and Great Britain. Even Japan, 
who can claim the highest level of industrialization in Asia, is finding the 
road a hard one. She cannot be alone in ardently hoping for quick and 
effective action on the part of the United Nations Atomic Energy Agency. 
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The Japan Communist Party 


Its Development Since the War 


Ebata Kiyoshi 


N October 10, 1945, the late Tokuda Kyiichi, Shiga Yoshio and a large 
number of other members of the Japan Communist Party were 
released from jails throughout the country. This was the result of 

the abolition of the Maintenance of Public Security Law and a number of 
other oppressive measures, together with a directive from the Allied Head- 
quarters to the Japanese Government calling for the release of political 
prisoners. Thanks to these moves, the Japan Communist Party for the first 
time acquired a legal status. 


REBUILDING THE PARTY 


Japan after her defeat presented ideal conditions for the activities of the 
Communist Party. Her towns were laid waste, her industries paralyzed. Food 
was scarce, and the government rations were obviously insufficient to support 
life. Inflation made rapid strides, and social chaos reigned. The government 
and the upper classes, however, had lost their confidence and their ability to 
lead. Compared with them, the members of the Communist Party were the 
sole political group that could claim that it bore no responsibility for the war 
and its consequences. 

The Communist Party members on their release took the utmost ad- 
vantage of this situation and immediately set about reconstructing the Party. 
At the Party’s fourth annual congress—the first for 19 years—they decided to 
work for the overthrow of the Emperor system and the establishment of a 
people’s republic. However, due to their long stay in jail, they had no knowl- 
edge of the theory of, or experience with, “united fronts” and “people's 
fronts,” and started their activities as if they were taking up their movement 
of the early Shéwa Period exactly where they had left off. They called for 
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unity, at the same time as heaping endless criticism and abuse on the Socialist 
Party. The guidance they gave the labor unions involved exactly the same 
emphasis on them as tools in the coming revolution as before. 

In January, 1946, Nozaka Sanz6 returned to Japan from Yenan and 
was given a rousing welcome by party members and non-members alike. He 
at once proposed the formation of a “people’s front.” “The Communist Party,” 
he also declared, “should be a party loved by the people, and must not create 
the kind of impression that makes people run away whenever they hear its 
name. If this happens, it is the party members who are at fault.” This soft 
approach succeeded in winning the interest of the public in the Communist 
Party. Again, at the fifth party congress in February, he declared his party’s 
policy of effecting a “peaceful revolution”’— “the possibility has arisen of 
carrying out, even under the Occupation, a revolution by peaceful means 
through the Diet.” 

It was social conditions and party activities such as these that enabled 
the Japan Communist Party, in the first postwar elections to the Lower House 
held in April, 1946, to win 2,130,000 votes, or 3.8% of the total, and to send 
five members to the Diet. 


THE FAILURE OF THE FEBRUARY 1 STRIKE 


The formation of labor unions was proceeding at a rapid pace. For the 
Communist Party, they were schools for inculcating communism and tools for 
implementing the coming revolution. It was to help further these aims that 
the Congress of Industrial Unions of Japan (Sambetsu Kaigi) was formed. By 
means of the usual “fractional” activities, the Party succeeded in filling the 
most important posts in the organization, thus securing for itself leadership 
of the whole. The Party established its leadership not only in this Sambetsu 
Kaigi, but in the unions of government and public workers also. In the Sam- 
betsu Kaigi itself, thirteen of a total nineteen executive posts were occupied 
by Communist Party members. 

The Communist Party, however, attempted with its increased influence 
to use the activities of these unions not so much to improve living conditions 
for their members as to further its political aim of establishing a people’s 
democracy. As a result, opposition to the Communist Party very soon began 
to make itself felt from within the unions. A sign of this opposition was the 
failure of the projected general strike of newspaper workers in October, 1946. 
Thé strike planned for February 1, 1947, was quite clearly a product of the 
Communist Party members’ fantasies of revolution, but it was prohibited by an 
order from Allied Headquarters. 

As a result of the failure of this projected February | strike, the Com- 
munist Party was criticized for the immaturity of its judgment, and mistrust 
of its leadership developed within the unions. This mistrust manifested itself 
first as a movement to democratize the unions, and then as an overt campaign 
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against Communist fractional activities within the unions. 

In the general elections of April, 1947, the Communist Party not only 
showed no gains over the previous year, but actually lost one seat, returning 
only four members to the Lower House. In the same elections, the Socialist 
Party, with 143 seats, became the most powerful party in the House, and the 
Katayama Government was set up. 


THE PERIOD OF GREATEST STRIDES 


The Katayama Government and the Ashida Government which succeed- 
ed it were both formed by the Socialist Party and Democratic Party in coalition. 
However, economic hardship due to ever-increasing inflation was constantly 
swelling the number of labor disputes. The fixing by the Katayama Govern- 
ment of a basic wage of ¥1,800 for government and public workers lost it the 
support of these workers’ unions. The Ashida Government in its turn resigned 
en bloc as a result of the Showa Denko scandal, in which Socialist Party min- 
isters were also involved. Reaction to the involvement of Socialists in such a 
scandal had the effect of increasing support for the Communist Party. 

In July, 1948, Government Ordinance No. 201 placed a ban on strikes 
among public workers. This was a great blow for the Communist Party, which 
hitherto had played a leading role in strikes among government and public 
workers’ unions. Even more serious, however, had been the disappointment 
in and mistrust of the Socialist Party engendered by the scandal, while the 
Communist Party was able to make capital of the idea that it was the only 
“clean” party unimplicated in any such shady business. In its approach to 
trading firms, it suggested that the Communist Party’s mediation could make 
trade with Communist China possible. In the rural areas, its campaign against 
taxation had won it the support of certain sections of the community. Similar- 
ly, vociferous propaganda use was made of the joining of the party by various 
prominent figures such as university professors, actors, film directors and 
authors. 

In the elections to the Lower House in January, 1949, the Communist 
Party gained 2,980,000 votes, and the number of Communist members elected 
increased from the previous four to 35. The number of seats and the number 
of votes (9.7% of the total) it gained, both the largest in the postwar period, 
surprised even the Party itself. 


IDEAS OF A “SEPTEMBER REVOLUTION ” FAIL 


At a meeting of the Party’s Central Committee in June, Chairman Toku- 
da made a speech in which he said, “In Japan today it is a choice between the 
Communist Party and the Liberal Party; there is no longer any force between 
them. The masses are prepared for revolution. The Communist Party is 
lagging behind, and must catch up with all speed.” Possibly because he 
thought the situation was indeed nearly ripe for revolution, Tokuda made 
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lavish use of the over-optimistic, or perhaps wishful, phrase “September Revolu- 
tion,” and many simple workers and sincere party members were carried along 
by his words. In Hokkaidd and Aomori Prefecture, some railway workers 
even abandoned their work to wait for the day of revolution. 

A succession of incidents on the railways—the Shimoyama, Mitaka, and 
Matsukawa incidents—occurred, all of them alleged at the time to be contrived 
by Communist Party members. Incidents such as the seizing of a police station 
in Taira City were similarly alleged to be cases of violence directed by the 
Communist Party. The truth about these incidents is in some cases not clear 
even today. Nevertheless, the reports at the time attributing them all to 
Communist Party members were quite sufficient to stimulate criticism of the 
Communist Party. 


COMINFORM CRITICISM 


On January 7, 1950, the official organ of the Cominform published 
criticisms of the Japan Communist Party. 

These criticisms were mostly directed at the idea expressed by Nozaka 
Sanz6 that the transition to Socialism was possible even under the Occupation. 
This idea, the Cominform said in essence, showed subservience to American 
Occupation policies and contempt for the Japanese workers. 

This criticism threw the Japan Communist Party into confusion, and 
the Party was split between Shiga Yoshio and his followers, who called for 
unconditional acceptance of the criticisms, and Tokuda, Nozaka and others, 
who opposed them. The views of Tokuda and his supporters eventually pre- 
vailed, and the view was published that the errors in the Party of which the 
Cominform complained had already been overcome, and that the masses of the 
Japanese people could not admit the criticisms made of Nozaka. 

On January 17, however, Jenmin Jihpao, the official organ of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party, claimed that the views and general attitude thus ex- 
pressed by the Japan Communist Party were mistaken. As a result, a meeting 
of the Party’s Central Committee held on January 18 admitted the error of these 
views and gave its overall approval to the Cominform criticisms. Nozaka him- 
self in turn published an article of “self-criticism” in Akahata, the official organ 
of the Japan Communist Party. 

This was the first officially admitted case in which the Party’s attitude 
had been amended in line with criticism from a foreign Communist Party. 
From this time on, it happened with increasing frequency that the Japan 
Communist Party dealt with important internal questions or made switches 
in its policies in accordance with directions or criticisms from foreign Com- 
munist parties. Moreover, the conflict at this time between Tokuda and 
Nozaka on the one hand and Shiga and his supporters on the other developed 
into a struggle between an orthodox faction and an international faction, a 
split which, albeit under different guises, has continued to this day. 
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THE TRANSITION TO UNDERGROUND ACTIVITIES 


The Cominform critics had demanded that the Japan Communist Party 
engage in a power struggle against America. 

On May 30 occurred an incident in which violence was used against 
American troops. The Communist Party extolled those responsible as “eight 
patriots.” As a result, Allied Headquarters directed the Japanese Government 
to carry out a purge of the Communist Party Central Committee and the 
directors of Akahata, and, on the day after the outbreak of the Korean War, 
ordered Akahata to suspend publication. Furthermore, a “Red purge” of 
party members and fellow-travelers was carried out in newspapers, news 
agencies, broadcasting organizations and almost all major industries. Due to 
this purge, the power of the Japan Communist Party in the unions was almost 
completely wiped out, and the Party henceforth increasingly transferred its 
activities underground. 

In April, 1951, the orthodox faction organized the fourth National 
Conference of Party members. All members of the international faction were 
excluded and were labeled spies, provocateurs and “enemies of the people.” 
At this conference, a policy of armed revolution was decided on for the first 
time. The main part of the party organization went underground, and armed 
organizations such as the “Nuclear Self-Defense Force” and flying squads were 
created. The international faction claimed that the conference’s actions were 
invalid, and in the elections to local assemblies in April, 1951, the Communist 
Party was split into two factions which fought with independent candidates 
of their own. However, a criticism in the official Cominform organ in August, 
1951, gave its support to the approach adopted by the orthodox faction at the 
fourth national conference. This verdict from the Cominform on the split 
in the Party brought about the unconditional return of the international 
faction into the party. 


THE “1951 PLATFORM ” 


At the fifth National Conference in October, 1952, the party platform 
for 1951 was formally approved. This platform, reportedly decided on with 
the approval of the Chinese Communist Party, formed the basis of Communist 
Party activities right up to the recent seventh Party Congress. 

According to this platform, America’s imperialism was the force con- 
trolling Japan politically, economically and militarily, and the most important 
task was to free the country from this colonial control. In order to achieve 
this there must be created a broad national united front including—besides 
the workers—farmers and petty bourgeois as well as small and medium capi- 
talists and major national capitalists. It was a mistake, however, to believe that 
a democratic government to liberate the nation could be formed naturally 
without any obstacles and by peaceful means. The platform, thus, laid em- 
phasis on revolution by force. 
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The Communist Party's tendency to ultra-leftist adventurism increased 
conspicuously. May Day, 1952, saw the burning of foreigners’ cars and clashes 
with police squads. There were many incidents involving incendiary bottles 
in front of stations and police stations. In this struggle, the Communist Party 
lost many of its most active members, some being arrested and charged and 
some, even, killed in clashes with the police. At the same time, as a result 
of these incidents, the Party utterly lost the support of the people as a whole. 

In the elections in October, 1952, the Communist Party gained 890,000 
votes, but none of its candidates were elected. Again, in the elections in April 
of the next year it sent only one member to the Lower House. This figure 
of 80-90 thousand votes was taken as showing the actual number of Com- 
munist Party members and fellow-travelers at the time. 


THE BREAK WITH ULTRA-LEFTIST ADVENTURISM 


In the Akahata in January, 1955, the Communist Party announced that 
it would dissociate itself henceforth from all “ultra-leftist adventurism.” This 
move, observers think, was due to the strong international criticism of the 
Party in or around the autumn of 1954. The essence of this criticism was as 
follows: “At the present moment the forces of reaction are strong while 
the forces of democracy are weak. It is, therefore, a serious mistake to 
consider that the time is ripe for revolution. The only way to alter the present 
balance of power is to work up united action by the people by means of daily 
activities in the service of the masses.” This idea was stated in a still more clear- 
cut fashion at the sixth National Conference that began on July 27, and the 
Communist Party made it clear that it had changed its policies. Despite this, 
however, the 1951 platform, which specified armed revolution, was still held 
to be correct, the latest moves merely representing a change of tactics. 

The Party also abolished the hitherto existing central leadership, as a 
means of resolving the conflict which had existed in the Party ever since the 
1950 Cominform criticisms. It elected a new central committee, and, follow- 
ing the model of the Soviet Communist Party, stressed that it was changing to 
collective leadership. Furthermore, in line with the Soviet Communist Party’s 
purge of Beria, it affirmed the expulsion from the Party of It6 Ritsu, the late 
Tokuda Kyiichi’s chief disciple. 

The decisions of this sixth National Conference were on the whole 
favorably received by the labor unions, who saw in them a fresh start for the 
Communist Party. Within the Party itself, however, this same decision, when 
conveyed to the ordinary rank and file, fanned a fierce attack on the Party's 
central leadership, which was pressed to take responsibility for the past. Who, 
they asked, was going to take responsibility for the split in the Party? Again, 
as a result of past leadership, with its ultra-leftist adventurism and its despotic 
running of the party, some ordinary members had had their whole lives as good 
as wrecked; did the party’s leaders think these would be satisfied with a little 
“self-criticism”? The controversy this provoked dragged on right up until 
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the time of the seventh Party Congress in July, 1958. 

In February, 1956, was held the 20th Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, at which the Stalin criticisms were made. This was the signal 
for the disturbances in Eastern Europe in autumn of the same year, but the 
leaders of the Japan Communist Party shut their eyes to them on the grounds 
that Tass reports made no mention of them. This pusillanimity on the part 
of its leaders spurred on still further the confusion within the Party. What 
was more, the 20th Congress’s recognition of the many different forms 
taken by revolution in different countries, and of the possibility of peaceful 
revolution through parliamentary means in capitalist countries stimulated still 
further criticism of the “1951 platform.” 

At a meeting of the Central Committee in March, 1956, the Communist 
Party decided to revise its platform to conform with the decisions of the Soviet 
Communist Party Congress. The main point of the revised program was its 
statement that “with the coming into force of the San Francisco Peace Treaty, 
various factors at home and abroad umderwent a drastic change, so that it 
has become possible to accept the possibility of a peaceful revolution achieved 
through the Diet.” 

The rewriting of this 1951 platform, however, was tantamount to de- 
claring that the Party had been mistaken in all its actions hitherto—a thing 
difficult to swallow. Not only did the resulting conflict in the ranks of the 
Party prove difficult to settle, but the question arose of who, and in what 
manner, should accept responsibility for leading the Party astray under its 
previous program. It was not until October, 1957, that the draft of the 
Party’s new platform was published. The seventh Party Congress, held to give 
it official approval, was scheduled for April, 1958, but it was postponed 
because of the serious dissension within the Party, and was not finally held 
until July. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY SMILES 


The announcement that the Japan Communist Party was abandoning 
its ultra-leftist adventurism was accorded a generally favorable reception by 
the outside public. It was not, of course, sufficient to wipe out the deep-rooted 
mistrust of the Communist Party that had been piling up ever since the days 
of its armed struggles, and the public as a whole was on its guard in face of 
the Party's tactics of smiles. Nevertheless, it did without doubt create a certain 
favorable impression. 

Even within Sdhy6 (the General Council of Japanese Labor Unions), 
which had been set up as an anti-Communist organization to shake off Commu- 
nist control of the unions, the view began to be expressed that the organization 
should relax the anti-Communist approach in its actions. The Communist 
Party’s chief emphasis in its new policies is on its “struggle for peace” as one 
part of the international Communist movement, and the effect of this new 
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emphasis has begun to make itself felt to a considerable extent within the 
unions. S6hy6 still refuses to support the Communist Party, drawing a clear 
line between the Communist Party’s activities and its own, and on principle 
rejects the idea of a joint struggle. Even so, at its annual conference in 1958, 
it decided that on questions such as the reopening of trade with Communist 
China it would not reject outright the idea of such cooperation. 

At the recent elections in May, 1958, the Communist Party put up 
candidates in every constituency, yet suffered a wretched defeat, only four of 
its candidates being elected. It gained 1,012,000 votes—2.6% of the total cast. 
In these elections, the Communist Party did not, as hitherto, withdraw its 
candidates halfway so as to make way for the Socialist candidates, but cam- 
paigned to the bitter end so as to determine the public’s true evaluation of 
the Communist Party. As a result, it became clear that support for the Com- 
munist Party had, in essence, scarcely increased at all since the previous elec- 
tions. The party itself admitted the defeat this represented. 


THE SEVENTH CONGRESS 


At the seventh Party Congress, held for ten days in July this year, there 
was a fierce controversy concerning the new party program. 

The Party leaders’ draft said, in essence, that Japan was a vassal 
of America, by whom she was semi-occupied. The aim of the revolution pro- 
posed by the Communist Party, thus, must be national independence. Whether 
this could be achieved peacefully or not depended on the behavior of the enemy 
(i.e., America and Japanese monopolistic capital subservient to America). Those 
party members who opposed this argued that, though Japan was undeniably 
subservient to America, yet the immediate aim of revolution was not national 
liberation but a socialist revolution directed against monopolistic capital. The 
official party draft obtained the approval of a majority, but the opposition re- 
mained strong, and the Congress as such failed to reach a decision. 

As to its activities in the immediate future, the Party followed faith- 


_ fully the line laid down in the joint declaration made by the Communist and 


Workers’ Parties of 12 countries in November, 1957 (the Moscow Declaration), 
and decided that it must concentrate on the “struggle to preserve peace, with 
peaceful coexistence as its goal” which was the task common to the whole 
international Communist movement. 

The Congress, thus, had to postpone till later its confirmation of the all- 
important party platform, yet it is also undeniable that it succeeded to a 
certain extent in consolidating the ground for a fresh start by the Party. Even 
so, there is no guarantee at the moment that this will mean any striking new 
expansion of party activities. Dissension within the Party is as serious as ever, 
and it is not—what is worse—merely a split among the leaders as before, 
but a conflict between the party officials at the top and the rank and file below, 
a sign of the ordinary member's mistrust of the central leadership. 
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For the time being, the Japan Communist Party will probably con- 
centrate in its activities on a “struggle for peace” as part of the international 
Communist movement. It is also showing a great deal of interest in the 
elections to the Upper House and to local assemblies due next year, 1959. 

The disapproval of the general public, however, has remained firmly 
rooted ever since the Cominform’s criticisms of the Japan Communist Party 
in 1950. This disapproval stems from the strong suspicion that the Party has 
no real independence, anc that in its important decisions, in the way it han- 
dies internal party problems, and in the new policies it adopts, it acts almost 
entirely according to criticism and directives from foreign Communist parties. 
Moreover, despite the Party’s disavowal of ultra-leftist adventurism, the new 
platform can hardly be considered as having completely rejected all ideas of 
armed revolution. It is this that is making it difficult for the Japan Communist 
Party, even today, to eradicate completely the mistrust harbored toward it by 
the ordinary people outside the Party. 
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Two Years’ Exchanges With China 
Doi Akira 


N seeking the true causes of an international dispute and in attempting to 
form an opinion on prospects for the future, an effective method to follow 
is to set down a chronology of the various happenings in the countries 

concerned and to compare and study these events. 

With the summer of 1958 as the turning point, relations between Japan 
and Communist China, which had been steadily improving until then, sud- 
denly began to deteriorate. This sudden change is believed to be due to the 
antipathy harbored by the Chinese Communists against the attitude taken by 
the Kishi Government in Japan. 

The writer has set down chronologically the various negotiations and 
contacts between Japan and Communist China from the time of the for- 
mation of the first Kishi Government in February, 1957, up to July, 1958, and 
has made a thorough study of Communist China’s policies towards Japan during 
this period, based principally on data from the Communist Chinese side. The 
accompanying material is a summary of this study. 

How it will be interpreted will, of course, differ according to the reader, 
but the writer believes that while a major change can be seen in the method 
of implementation of Communist China’s policies towards Japan, there has 
been no change in its basic foreign policy. 

What, then, forms the basis of Communist China’s Japan policy? The 
answer may be found in the joint communique issued by a group of represent- 
atives of the Japan Socialist Party and the Chinese People’s Foreign Policy 
Association in April 1957. The key points set forth in this communique were: 

(1) The Socialist Party denies the existence of “two Chinas.” It con- 
siders Taiwan (Formosa) as an internal problem of China and recognizes the 
People’s Republic of China to be the true representative of China which 
should be considered as one of the Allied Powers. 

(2) Opposing military blocs should be dissolved and a Pacific Security 
Treaty including Japan, China, the Soviet Union and the United States 
should be concluded. 
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(3) Efforts shall be directed towards easing international tension and 
preventing war. Steps shall be taken to urge the Soviet Union, the United 
States and Great Britain to conclude an agreement to prohibit the production, 
stock-piling and use of nuclear weapons, and until such time as such an agree- 
ment is concluded, the banning or suspension of nuclear tests shall be sought. 

Applied to Japan, these three stipulations mean, concretely, the aboli- 
tion of the Peace Treaty between Japan and the Republic of China (Formosa), 
the prevention of the formation of a Northeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
and the prohibition of nuclear armaments. These three points form the basic 
conditions of Communist China’s policy towards Japan. 

Communist China first sought to deepen friendship between the peoples 
of the two countries by expanding trade and increasing the flow of visitors 
from and to Japan; on the basis of this it hoped to switch the various hitherto 
private agreements to a governmental basis, thus satisfying at a stroke the three 
basic conditions of its Japan policy. 

However, as may be seen in the accompanying chronology, a whole 
series of events, such as Prime Minister Kishi’s visit to Taiwan, the delay in 
preparations for the conclusion of a fourth private trade agreement, Prime 
Minister Kishi’s subsequent visit to the United States and the question of 
finger-printing Communist China trade fair personnel entering Japan, gave 
rise to doubts on the part of the Chinese Communists as to the intentions of 
the Japanese Government. Finally, a statement made by Mr. Aichi, the then 
Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, and the Nagasaki incident involving the tear- 
ing down of the Communist China flag convinced them that it was impossible 
to solve the problems pending between the two countries through negotiations 
with the Kishi Government. Accordingly, they suspended not only trade but 
also the exchange of visitors between the two countries. They took the stand, 
in fact, that the continuation of trade and the exchange of visitors in any 
form would only serve to foster Japanese enmity towards Communist China. 

On the other hand, they expected that the Japanese economy would 
face increasing difficulties in view of the economic recession in the United 
States and that Japan would therefore increasingly feel it not only ad- 
vantageous but necessary to continue the exchange of visitors and the various 
private agreements with Communist China. Furthermore, Communist China 
itself had its own problems. It had come out in open criticism of Yugoslavia’s 
deviationist policy. Internally, there was its struggle against rightist elements 
within the country. The Chinese Communists felt, therefore, that the adop- 
tion of a strong policy towards Japan would open the way towards a settlement 
not only of their problems with Japan but also of their own internal problems. 

It was at this juncture that a change took place in Communist China’s 
policy towards Japan. In other words, it hoped now to obtain a solution to 
the previously-mentioned three basic conditions by by-passing Japan and bring- 
ing the matter up in the international arena. It sought a natural solution to 
its Japan policy by seeking to elevate its position in international society. 
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Specifically, Communist China is seeking to be admitted to the United 
Nations, and to participate in an international conference on the problem of 
nuclear armaments by acquiring nuclear weapons itself. This fact is corro- 
borated by the Soviet Union’s consent to the bringing up of the Arab problem 
before the United Nations through the General Assembly, and by reports that 
guided missile bases have been set up in Communist China. 

Since Communist China’s admission to the United Nations is possible 
only through the United Nations General Assembly, one of its major problems 
hereafter will be how best to cooperate with the various countries of Asia and 
Africa. 

In short, although Communist China’s policy towards Japan has under- 
gone a great change when viewed from the Japanese side, yet, as far as Com- 
munist China itself is concerned, it has merely changed its methods in achiev- 
ing its objectives, which remain essentially unchanged. 


A Chronological Account Since the Formation 
of the First Kishi Government 


FEBRUARY 1957 


The number of Japanese visiting Communist China in 1956 increased to 108 groups 
totalling 1,182 persons compared with the 52 groups totalling 847 persons during the previous 
year. During the same period three groups totalling 110 persons from Communist China 
visited Japan, as compared to four groups totalling 100 persons in the previous year. A 
glance at the number of representatives of labor unions visiting Communist China in 1956 
shows that those from Japan alone accounted for more than 70%, or 247, of the total of 
344 from all the free countries combined. 

In this connection, the Jenmin Jihpao (People’s Daily) carried the following report 
by Fei Ta: “Since the resumption of normal relations between Japan and the Soviet Union, 
pressure from the Japanese people for the establishment of diplomatic relations with China 
is rapidly becoming stronger, and this year the exchange of visits between the peoples of 
the two countries will become still more frequent. This cannot be stopped by any force, 
no matter how great.” (February 2nd) 

The Jenmin jihpao also carried the following story concerning the formation of the 
first Kishi Government: “Mr. Kishi Nobusuke has taken over the aims and policies laid down 
by the Ishibashi Cabinet, and considers it his first task to obtain the passage, in the National 
Diet, of the budget for fiscal 1957 drafted by the preceding government. He stated that 
his views with regard to the question of trade between Japan and China and the restoration 
of diplomatic relations did not differ from those of Mr. Ishibashi Tanzan, his predecessor. 
He added that it was necessary to relax COCOM restrictions in order to expand trade. He 
stated, however, that the stage had not yet been reached for taking up matters such as the 
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restoration of diplomatic relations or official recognition of China.” (February 22nd) 

The Japan Teachers’ Union and the Chinese Educational Workers’ Union concluded a 
provisional agreement. The agreement called for a regular exchange of visits by representa- 
tives of both bodies, the exchange of information on the activities of educational groups, 
the promotion of friendship among teachers of the Afro-Asian countries, and active participa- 
tion in world peace movements. (February 27th) 

Local government representatives from Hiroshima and Gifu prefectures and represent- 
atives of the Shipbuilding Workers’ Union of Japan visited Communist China. The Com- 
munist China mission visiting Japan to inspect chemical fiber and silk-weaving industries left 
for home. 

The three trade organizations in Japan (the Parliamentary League for the Promotion 
of Japan-China Trade, the Japan-China Export-Import Union, and the International Trade 
Promotion Society) formed a preparatory committee to negotiate the fourth Japan-Communist 
China trade agreement. The third trade agreement was to expire in May. (February 18th) 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA 


Premier Chou En-lai made a tour of various countries in Asia and Eastern Europe. 
The importance of agriculture in national construction was reaffirmed. A nine-day 
National Conference of Model Peasants was held, at which Feng Tsu-hui spoke on the im- 
: portance of agricultural production, methods of agricultural management, raising the yield 
4 per unit of land and the need to strengthen cooperative farms, stressing in particular the 
el importance of increasing production. 


MARCH 1957 

An economic mission from the Kansai (Osaka-Kobe) area visited Communist China. 
(March 5th) 
3 : Representatives of the Japanese motion picture industry, the All-Japan Textile Workers’ 
a Union and the All-Japan Communications Workers’ Union visited Communist China. From 
Communist China, representatives of Chinese youth groups visited Japan. 


Bs, EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA 


An augmented session of the Supreme State Conference was held, followed by the third 
7 ~ plenary session of the Second National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political Consulta- 
eri: tive Conference. At both meetings, Mao Tse-tung made a report on the correct handling of 
contradictions within the ranks of the people. (This report was not made public until June 
of the same year.) The fact that at the latter congress Mao urged a policy of revealing all 
that one knows about others, suggests that this report provided the impetus for the adoption 
of the policy of “letting one hundred schools of thought contend.” 

It is especially worthy of note that the question of birth-control was taken up. 
Communist China has a birth-rate of 3.7%, a death-rate of 1.7% and a rate of natural increase 
of 2%. The view was expressed that it was necessary to reduce this to a natural increase 
rate of 0.5%. 


APRIL 1957 
A Japan Socialist Party goodwill mission arrived in Peking. The mission was headed 
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by Asanuma ‘nejir6, secretary-general of the Socialist Party. (April 12th) 

The Communist Chinese Red Cross Society notified the so-called “three organizations” 
concerned (the Japan Red Cross Society, the Japan-China Friendship Society, and the Peace 
Liaison Committee) that six former Japanese armed forces personnel had been released. 
(April 15th) 

The Japan Socialist Party and the Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs issued 
the following joint communique: 

“(1) Both parties recognize that the stage has been reached where formal and full 
diplomatic relations should be restored as soon as possible. 

“(2) The Socialist Party rejects the ‘two Chinas’ theory. It believes that Taiwan is 
an internal problem for China, and that the People’s Republic of China represents China 
as a member of the Allied Powers. 

“(3) The exchange of visits as well as economic, technological and cultural intercourse 
between Japan and China must be further increased, and private agreements must be 
switched to official agreements at a governmental level.” 

The communique stated further that: 

“(l) The members of the nationalist movement in Asia and Africa which are struggling 
for peace and independence must be respected and supported. 

“(2) Although social systems and ideologies may differ, peaceful coexistence is necessary 
and valid. 

“(3) The five peace principles and the spirit of Bandung must be respected. The 
early convening of a Second Afro-Asian Conference would have great significance. 

“(4) Opposing military blocs should be dissolved, and a Pacific or Far East Security 
Treaty for all the countries of this area, including Japan, China, the Soviet Union and the 
United States, should be concluded.” 

It also added that: 

“(1) Although the danger of war still exists, the international situation is turning 
toward an easing of tensions. This trend must be further promoted. Large-scale disarma- 
ment should be carried out. Efforts must be made to alleviate tension and prevent war 
through peaceful discussion. 

“(2) Efforts must be made to induce the Soviet Union, the United States and Great 
Britain, which possess nuclear weapons, to conclude an agreement banning the production, 
stockpiling and use of such weapons. Until such time as such an agreement is concluded, 
these countries must be urged to conclude an agreement prohibiting nuclear test explosions, 
or, should this be unfeasible, an agreement for the suspension of such tests.” (April 22nd) 

Representatives of Japanese women’s groups, the All-Japan Silk Reeling Workers’ 
Union and Fukuoka Prefecture visited Communist China. 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA , 

During the stay of the Socialist Party mission in Communist China, Klimenti 
Voroshilov from the Soviet Union and representatives from Poland and Czechoslovakia visited 
the country. Externally, thus, Communist China furthered its policy of peaceful coexistence. 
Internally, it was a time when long-term coexistence between the Communist Party and 
other political parties was being advocated, as a result of the stepping-up of criticism against 
bureaucracy induced by the policy of allowing free criticism and accusation among the people. 


MAY 1957 
Following reports that a guided-missile detachment had arrived in Taiwan, the Com- 
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munist Chinese Foreign Ministry published a strong protest. (May 12th) 

The Jenmin Jihpao, in an editorial on the Japan-China Friendship Month being held 
in Japan, stressed that “The key to the normalization of relations lies in Japan’s firmly 
rejecting intervention by the United States.” (May 12th) 

Representatives of local government groups from the Tdkai district (Central Japan), 
Okayama Prefecture and the City of Kawasaki, the Physicists’ Society, the Mitchirin Society 
and the Japan Athletic Federation arrived in Peking. The remains of Chinese who died in 
Japan were sent back to China during the month. 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA. 


A movement to rejuvenate and reform the party spirit was inaugurated; under it, 
Communist Party members took direct part in production activities. This movement was 
a practical way of showing self-reflection on the part of the party. At the same time, the 
demobilization of troops was begun, with the great majority of the returning soldiers being 
sent to work on the farms. 


JUNE 1957 


The Jenmin Jihpao pointed out the divergence of views between the United States 
and Great Britain concerning the easing of COCOM controls, and reported that the Japanese 
Government, rather than siding with Great Britain, who advocated positive measures to ease 
controls, was satisfied merely to follow the lead of the United States. (June 2nd) 

The fisheries treaty between Japan and Communist China was renewed for another 
year. (June 4th) 

The Jenmin Jihpao carried an editorial concerning Prime Minister Kishi’s tour of 
Southeast Asia which stated: 

“In India Prime Minister Nehru declared that there can be no peace in Asia if 
China is excluded. In Burma, Prime Minister Kishi avoided comment on the question of 
recognizing China; this created an awkward atmosphere. In other places, he showed an 
unfriendly attitude toward China and at times even criticized China openly. This was a 
gesture on his part toward the United States.” 

The Jenmin Jihpao also printed a story reporting that: “Prime Minister Kishi met 
with Chiang Kai-shek and Yii Huang-chiin in Taiwan. He expressed his sympathy that 
the mainland was under the control of the Communist Party, and stated that Japan would 
not take a pro-Communist or neutral policy.” (June 5th) 

Representatives of Kyoto scientists and scholars, Okayama Prefecture, and the Waseda 
University swimming team visited Communist China during the month. 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA 


The fourth session of the First National People’s Congress was held. Under the 
policy of encouraging free criticism and accusation, criticism had come to be made even of 
the Communist Party hegemony. However, with the convening of this conference, an attack 
was launched against expressions of rightist opinion. Mao Tse-tung’s report on the correct 
handling of contradictions within the ranks of the people was made public. Considerable 
revisions were made in his original report of February. The revised report placed emphasis 
on the unity of the people under the leadership of the Communist Party. 


JULY 1957 
In connection with measures taken by the Japanese Government against Communist 
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Chinese delegates due to participate in the Third Conference for the Prohibition of Atomic 
and Hydrogen Bombs in Tokyo, the Communist China preparatory committee issued the 
following protest: “The stipulations calling for Chinese delegates to notify the Justice Minster 
of each change of address or movement within Japan during their stay and to pledge that 
they will not participate in any activity other than the original purpose of their entry, under 
threat of expulsion from the country, are designed to prevent the Chinese delegates from 
taking part in the conference.” (July 25th) 

Premier Chou En-lai issued the following statement to Japanese reporters stationed 
in Peking: 

“(1) The friendship between the peoples of the two countries, together with private 
agreements, have served to foster close relations between the two countries. 

“(2) However, the fact that Kishi Nobusuke expressed his support for Chiang Kai- 
shek’s proposed counterattack against the mainland has invited bitter resentment on the 
part of the Chinese people. 

“(3) Mr. Kishi made unnecessary remarks concerning relations between China and 
India. 

“(4) The Japanese Government is trying to break up the talks for establishment of a 
trade mission. 

“(5) The sudden raising of the question of missing Japanese residents in China is 
unfriendly.” (July 25th) 

A comment by Chuang Tao in the Jenmin Jihpao on the prospects for the Kishi 
Cabinet following its reorganization said: 

“The new Cabinet is merely a cat’s paw for the aggressive policies of the United 
States. The Socialist Party has already expressed its determination to overthrow this 
Cabinet.” (July 28th) 

Following this comment, the Jenmin Jihpao stated editorially that: 

“Prime Minister Kishi stated in Taiwan that in a certain sense Communist infiltration 
from Communist China rather than from the Soviet Union was more to be feared, and 
went on to say that he believed it would be a very good thing if a counterattack against 
the Chinese mainland could be made (from a story in the Asahi Shimbun of June 4th). 
These remarks show enmity toward China.” (July 30th) 

The Japanese Government lifted restrictions on 207 items on the CHINCOM list 
and 65 items on the third COCOM list. (July 16th) 

A Japanese salt industry mission arrived in Peking. (July 19th) 

Subsequently, a contract for the import of salt was concluded under which Japan 
was to import one million tons of salt during the one-year period from September, 1957, to 
August, 1958. The price was fixed at F.O.B. 38 shillings (sterling) per ton. 

In addition to the salt industry mission, eleven Japanese groups, including represent- 
atives of the coal and steel industries, private broadcasting companies and labor unions, 
visited Communist China. 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA 


Criticism of Prime Minister Kishi by responsible members of the Communist Chinese 
Government began. The internal struggle against rightist elements was actively carried 
out through the National People’s Congress, and a number of leaders of democratic groups, 
such as Chang Po-chun and Lo Lung-chi, were made targets for bitter criticism. 
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AUGUST 1957 

ae The Communist Chinese International Trade Promotion Committee suspended pre- 
parations for the Communist China trade fairs scheduled to be held in Nagoya and Fukuoka. 
The reason given was that persons entering Japan for a period of more than two months were 
required to be fingerprinted under the Foreigners’ Registration Act (enacted in 1952). 
(August 2nd) 

Replying to questions in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives, Foreign Minister Fujiyama stated: “With regard to the question of fingerprinting the 
staff of the trade mission, I do not think that the Foreigners’ Registration Act is something 
San that can be lightly amended since this is not a matter that pertains to Communist China 
alone.” (August 2nd) 

The Third World Conference Against the Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs and for Dis- 
armament was held in Tokyo. Chinese Communist delegates, whose participation had raised 
a problem, attended this conference. (August 7th) 

The Jenmin Jihpao carried a comment by one of its editorial writers entitled “Trade 
and Fingerprinting,” which said: 

“Although the Japanese Government is taking an unfriendly attitude toward China, 
the Chinese people are extending the hand of friendship. Neither visas nor fingerprinting 
are necessary between friends.” (August 7th) 

The Communist Chinese Red Cross Society requested the three Japanese organizations 
concerned to dispatch a ship for the repatriation of Japanese. (August 8th) 

Individual representatives of various circles in Japan as well as eight different groups 
visited Communist China during the month. 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA 


With the participation of Communist Chinese delegates in the World Conference 
Against the Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs and for Disarmament held in Tokyo, there were in- 

Br 3 dications that relations between Japan and Communist China had moved a step forward. 
ae The struggle against rightist elements spread from the political and cultural fields 


: ie ‘ to workshops and the farms. Socialistic education began to be widely conducted in the 
rural areas. 


SEPTEMBER 1957 


Arita Hachiré, adviser to the Japan Socialist Party, held talks with the Chinese Com- 
munist authorities in Peking on the question of Japanese still remaining in Communist China. 
A memorandum resulting from these talks was published in the Jenmin Jihpao. It stated: 

“(1) The whereabouts of Japanese nationals who were members of the armed forces 
or who were residing in China prior to August 15, 1945, shall be the responsibility of the 
Japanese Government. 

“(2) +The repatriation of Japanese nationals as well as the problem of those remaining 
between August 15, 1945, and 1949, when the People’s Republic of China was established, 
are the responsibility of the Chiang Kai-shek Government. 

“(3) The number of Japanese remaining in China from the time of the establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China up to the present time totals about 6,000. In the 
event the three Japanese organizations concerned ask for information on those remaining, 
the Chinese Red Cross Society is prepared to extend the necessary cooperation and to make 
investigations. With regard to those Japanese nationals whose category comes under the 
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period from 1945 until the establishment of the People’s Republic of China and who have 
separated or divorced from their spouses, the Chinese Red Cross Society will treat these per- 
sons as exceptional cases and will agree to make investigations within the limits possible, 
providing there are definite data showing that investigation is possible. 

“(4) In the case of those whose deaths in China are confirmed by reliable data in the 
hands of the Japanese, the Chinese Red Cross Society will return any remains to the three 
Japanese organizations concerned. 

“(5) Since diplomatic relations with Japan have not yet been restored, it is difficult 
to hand over to Japan a list of these Japanese nationals remaining in China. However, 
if Japan is prepared to hand over to China an accurate list of remaining Japanese nationals, 
China is willing to accept such a list and to make investigations on the basis of it. 

“Upon acceptance of the foregoing stipulations, the Chinese side accepted the list of 
remaining Japanese nationals handed over by Mr. Arita. The Chinese side desires that a 
list of Chinese nationals who died in Japan during the war be forwarded to the Chinese Red 
Cross Society.” (September 11th) 

Japan-Communist China trade negotiations were begun in Peking. (September 20th) 

During the month, eleven different Japanese groups visited Communist China. 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA 


Just prior to and following the opening of the Japan-Communist China trade talks, 
visits to Communist China by Japanese groups representing business circles, local govern- 
ments, labor unions and the like suddenly increased. At the same time there was a succes- 
sion of visits to Communist China by government representatives from Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and the Soviet Union as well as a visit by the Vice-President of India. 

Internally, the movements to link the rejuvenation and reform of the party spirit on 
the one hand with production and practical education on the other were joined together. 
It was hoped, by so doing, to stop the slack in production. At the same time, water-supply 
and irrigation projects employing large masses of workers were begun on a nation-wide scale. 


OCTOBER 1957 


Obata Tadayoshi, head of the Conference for the Restoration of Japan-China Rela- 
tions visiting Communist China, and Kazami Akira, president of this Conference, held talks 
with the Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs and other groups. On conclusion of 
these talks, they issued the following joint communique: 

“The Chinese people’s policy of friendship toward the Japanese people in the past, 
present and future remains unchanged. The national movement in both countries for the 
restoration of forma! relations between Japan arid China is an influential factor in making 
the resumption of relations possible. The theory of ‘two Chinas’ cannot be condoned under 
any circumstances. Efforts by outside forces and those subservient to them to obstruct 
the normalization of relations between Japan and China against the wishes of the peoples 
of these two countries, and to intervene in the question of Formosa, will not be permitted. 
Through the cooperation of the various countries of Asia and Africa, China’s admission to 
the United Nations must be achieved as soon as possible. The normalization of relations 
must be promoted by actively furthering economic, cultural and technological intercourse 
and by obtaining government guarantees for private agreements or putting such agreements 
on a governmental basis.” (October 10th) 
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A mission representing the Japan-China Friendship Society and headed by Matsumoto 
Jiichiré visited Communist China and issued the following communique in conjunction with 
five Chinese Communist groups: 

“The mission recognizes that the hindrances to the development of trade between 
Japan and China exist in internal conditions within Japan. This is because the question of 
fingerprinting is being utilized as a pretext for preventing the establishment of a trade 
mission. The mission desires that cultural and technological intercourse be further expanded 
and that China extend invitations for various missions, including prefectural representatives, 
to visit China. Efforts will be made to invite various Chinese delegations to Japan. Unity 
among the countries of Asia will be sought for the purpose of banning nuclear weapons and 
tests.” (October 28th) 

The Japan-Communist China trade talks were temporarily suspended owing to failure 
to reach an agreement on the question of the number of persons on the trade mission. How- 
ever, at the final plenary session, a Chinese proposal on the draft of the fourth trade agree- 
ment and the attached memorandum was formally received, and the Japanese side agreed to 
discuss this proposal on returning to Japan. (October 31st) 

Ten different groups from Japan visited Communist China during the month, while 
an agricultural mission from Communist China to inspect agricultural techniques visited 
Japan. 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA 


Just at the time of the Soviet Union’s successful launching of an earth satellite and 
Khrushchev’s peace offensive, a program for agricultural development was announced in Com- 
munist China for the purpose of putting the cooperative farms in order and increasing 
agricultural production. It was also announced that the target in the first five-year plan had 
been surpassed. 

Representatives from Bulgaria and Afghanistan visited Communist China during the 
month. 


NOVEMBER 1957 


The Japanese trade mission and the Chinese Communist International Trade Promo- 
tion Committee issued the following joint statement: 

“For the purpose of promoting the trade of both countries, talks were conducted over 
a period of more than forty days on various outstanding problems and the fourth trade 
agreement. Both sides gave careful study to the draft of the fourth trade agreement. 
The memorandum setting forth the provisions concerning the establishment of a private trade 
mission is an indivisible part of the trade agreement. The Japanese side stated that they 
wished to study the memorandum upon returning to Japan, and the Chinese side agreed to 
this. Both sides earnestly desire that trade will continue even prior to the establishment of 
the fourth trade agreement.” (November Ist) 

The draft agreement submitted by the Chinese Communist side on October 29 provided 
that: (1) The amount of trade should be £35,000,000 sterling each way and the previous 
three categories of goods (A, B and C) should be reduced to two categories (A and B), with 
Category A accounting for 40% and Category B for 60% of the total transactions; (2) pay- 
ment should be made through the Bank of Japan and the Chinese People’s Bank, but until 
such time as this method should be enforced, this should be handled by the foreign exchange 
banks of both countries and both sides should make payments in cash; and (3) a long-term 
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contract should be concluded with respect to the essential commodities required by both sides. 

With regard to the setting-up of a private trade mission, the memorandum provides that: 

“(1) Appropriate measures be taken to insure the safety of the trade mission and 
its personnel. In the event of legal disputes close liaison shall be maintained between the 
two sides and such disputes settled by methods mutually agreed to by both sides. 

“(2) Both sides shall accord to the personnel of each other’s trade missions facilities 
for entry into the country, special consideration with regard to customs clearance, and freedom 
to travel within the country for the purpose of carrying out trade activities. 

“(3) The trade mission shall have the right to use such coded cable messages as are 
necessary in the conduct of its business. It shall also have the right to raise the flag of its 
country over its building or premises. 

“(4) The number of personnel of the respective trade missions shall be determined 
by each side in accordance with necessity in the conduct of its business. The personnel of 
the trade mission and their families shall be required to be fingerprinted.” 

At the Red Cross Conference held in New Delhi, the Communist Chinese delegation 
walked out in protest against the presence of a delegation from Taiwan. Delegations which 
walked out of the conference together with the Communist Chinese, in addition to those 
from Communist countries, included those from India, Indonesia, Syria and Egypt. (Novem- 
ber 7th) 


A group of authors and writers from Japan visited Communist China during the 
month. 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA. 


Mao Tse-tung visited the Soviet Union to attend the Soviet Union’s October Revolution 
anniversary celebrations. The China-Soviet Union Friendship Society was inaugurated. 
Through these and other events collaboration between Communist China and the Soviet 
Union continued to be strengthened. 


DECEMBER 1957 


The Jenmin Jihpao carried a comment by one of its editorial writers which said: 
“Prime Minister Kishi declares that since both the Kuomintang Party and the Communist 
Party claim sovereignty over the Chinese mainland, the tension between the two cannot 
be alleviated without adjusting the two claims. This is intervening in the internal affairs 
of China and shows blind subservience to the American policy of dividing China.” (December 
2nd) 

From Japan, a group representing the Theatrical Society and representatives of various 
labor unions visited Communist China during the month. From Communist China, an 
increasing number of groups visited Japan, including representatives of broadcasting workers, 
the chemical industry and the labor union of the First Machine Industry Section. A 
Communist Chinese Red Cross delegation also visited Japan for the second time. 

During the year, a total of 1,243 Japanese in 133 groups visited Communist China, 
while 145 persons from Communist China in 17 groups visited Japan. 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA. 


In line with the movement to rejuvenate the party, Wang Han, deputy-director of the 
Inspection Department, whose record as a Party member dates back 25 years, was prosecuted 
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for conducting anti-party activities. At the same time, Hsieh Hsueh-huang, a leader of the 
Taiwan Democratic League, was accused of being a rightist traitor and purged from his 
position. 

The Chinese Communist Labor Union Congress was held; emphasis was placed on 
completing socialistic construction within 15 years. 


FEBRUARY 1958 


At the Fifth Conference of the National People’s Congress, Premier Chou En-lai 
referred to relations between Japan and Communist China in the following terms: 

“The movement in Japan for the restoration of formal relations between Japan and 
China has become a strong force which cannot be dismissed lightly. However, Prime Minister 
Kishi stated in the Foreign Affairs Commitiee of the Japanese National Diet on November 
12th last year that the Kuomintang Party and the Communist Party were struggling with 
each other over the question of sovereignty over the Chinese mainland, and that without 
adjusting this struggle the tension between them could not be solved. Such a view only serves 
to support U.S. aggression against Formosa and to. justify the existence of two Chinas. 
The Socialist Party and other groups consider the question of Formosa to be a domestic 
problem. Prime Minister Kishi cannot deceive the Japanese people. The Chinese people 
are firmly opposed to the theory of two Chinas.” (February 10th) 

General Chen Yi became Foreign Minister, succeeding Prime Minister Chou En-lai 
who had held that post concurrently. (February 11th) 

The Japanese Steel Industry Mission and the Chinese National Minerals and Chinese 
Metals Import Corporations agreed to a lang-term barter contract to run for five years. 
The total amount of the transactions under this contract was to be £100,000,000 sterling 
each way, with the Japanese side exporting steel and steel products and the Communist 
Chinese side exporting iron ore and coal. However, since the production of iron ore and 
coal in Communist China was not sufficient to meet the Japanese demand, it was agreed 
that the deficiency would be covered by exports of soya beans. (February 29th) 

During the month, a Japanese Trade Fair was opened in Canton. Yamamoto Kumaichi 
of the International Trade Promotion Society and Suzuki Kazuo of the Japan-China Trade 
Society headed for Peking, while a trade mission left Japan for Peking to reopen negotiations. 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA 


The visit to Japan by Mme. Li Teh-chuan of the Communist Chinese Red Cross, the 
conclusion of a steel export contract worth £100,000,000 sterling and the opening of the 
Japanese Trade Fair in Canton helped to raise interest in the question of Japan-Communist 
China trade, while Premier Chou En-lai’s report had considerable repercussions. In such 
an atmosphere, Japan agreed to Communist China’s wishes concerning the question of 
fingerprinting by agreeing to amend the Foreigners’ Registration Act to extend the number 
of days a foreigner could stay in the country without being required to be fingerprinted. At 
home, the phenomenal advances made by the people’s economy were lauded at the Fifth 
Conference of the National People’s Congress which was being held at this time. 


MARCH 1958 


The Communist Chinese Red Cross Society requested the three Japanese organizations 
concerned to settle the Liu Lien-jen incident. (March 4th) 
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(Liu Lien-jen, a Chinese national, was brought to Japan from Shantung Province during 
the war and sent to Hokkaid6d for forced labor. He subsequently made his escape and was 
in hiding until recently. Owing to the fact that the Japanese authorities were unaware of 
the circumstances, he was about to be investigated for illegal entry into the country.) 

The Chinese Residents Association in Japan protested to the Japanese Government 
concerning this incident and demanded that Liu be paid indemnity and repatriated to China. 
(March 4th) 

The fourth private trade agreement between Japan and Communist China was concluded 
along the lines of the previously mentioned draft agreement. (March 15th) 

In an editorial on the conclusion of a trade agreement, the Jenmin Jihpao stated: 

“China made many concessions, such as reducing the three categories of goods to two 
categories, changing the banks handling payments to foreign exchange banks, and agreeing 
to the inspecting of commodities in the exporting country, with re-inspection in the importing 
country. In order to guarantee the activities of the trade mission, the memorandum was 
made an indivisible part of the agreement. In Japan, a national movement to promote the 
conclusion of the trade agreement arose, and more than 250 economic organizations held a 
conference which requested the Japanese Government to conclude an agreement. Since the 
nowexistence of an agreement would be disadvantageous to both countries, China entered 
into a long-term barter contract with Japan covering steel, iron ore and coal. The establish- 
ment of a trade mission will not only have practical effects on the normalization of relations 
between China and Japan, but will also make it possible to keep informed on business and 
market conditions in both countries, and thus prove useful in promoting economic and tech- 
nological intercourse. We pin great hopes on this agreement. Japan is enforcing reduced 
operations in the steel, nonferrous metal and textile industries because of increasing stocks. 
This is due to the recession in the capitalistic countries, and for this reason the expansion 
of China-Japan trade is urgent and necessary for the Japanese economy.” (March 6th) 

President Chiang Kai-shek sent a protest to Prime Minister Kishi complaining that 
Japan and Communist China were drawing nearer together. (March 12th) 

The Bank of Taiwan suspended the opening of import letters of credit from Japan. 
(March 19th) 

An international telephone service between Japan and Communist China was opened. 
(March 20th) 

A steel mission from Communist China visited Japan. (March 28th) 

When the contents of the draft of the private trade agreement and the attached me- 
morandum became known, various opinions were expressed. In particular, the strong views 
expressed by the Foreign Affairs Research Committee of the Liberal-Democratic Party in 
Japan resulted in the question being made a major issue. 


APRIL 1958 


Japanese Ambassador in Taiwan Horinouchi handed to President Chiang Kai-shek on 
March 30th a personal letter from Prime Minister Kishi explaining relations between Com- 
munist China and Japan. In this connection, the Jenmin Jihpao stated: 

“The Kishi letter made it clear that Japan had no intention of recognizing China, 
that the right to raise the Chinese flag would not be recognized, and that friendly relations 
with Formosa would be maintained. Furthermore, Ambassador Horinouchi explained that 
Article 92 of the Japanese Criminal Code stipulates that persons insulting the flag of a foreign 
country are liable to punishment, but conveyed the Japanese Government’s view that this 
could not be applied in the case of the Chinese flag. This is an insult to the sanctity of the 
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Chinese flag.” 

Moreover, the newspaper stated editorially that: 

“Friendship between China and Japan has been greatly strengthened through more 
than 40 private agreements of various kinds. The Kishi Government, however, has taken no 
action whatever in response to these efforts. Finally, in an effort to distract public attention, it 
brought up the matter of the 35,000 Japanese nationals still missing in China. Moreover, it 
has failed to assume any responsibility for the missing Chinese nationals taken away by the 
Japanese military. More recently, it sought to take further oppressive action against Liu 
Lien-jen, who had already undergone oppression for 14 years. The refusal to recognize the 
right to raise the Chinese flag over the Chinese trade mission is a deliberate attempt to 
destroy the trade agreement. It should be noted especially that the Political Affairs Re- 
search Committee of the Liberal-Democratic Party refuses to apply Article 92 of the Criminal 
Code in the case of China. This is an insult to the Chinese flag and an attempt to obstruct 
the work of the trade mission.” (April 3rd) 

The Japanese Government gave its reply to the three Japanese organizations con- 
cerned with regard to the fourth private trade agreement between Japan and Communist 
China. In this connection, Secretary-General of the Cabinet Aichi made the following 
statement: 

“(1) This agreement was signed primarily for the general purpose of increasing trade 
between Japan and Communist China, under the principles of nonintervention in each 
other’s internal affairs and mutual respect for each other’s national laws, and on the basis 
of the economic needs of both countries. 

“(2) Although it is not an agreement between governments, the Japanese Government 
intends to respect the spirit of expanding trade. 

“(8) Needless to say, the Japanese Government at the present time does not recognize 
the Communist Chinese Government. It has no intention of according diplomatic immunity 
to the trade mission. The Japanese Government respects its relations with the National 
Republic of China (Formosa) and its other international relations. Care will be taken to 
prevent the misunderstanding that the setting up of a trade mission means de facto recogni- 
tion of Communist China, but at the same time assistance and cooperation will be extended 
within the limits defined under national laws. 

“(4) Since the Government does not now recognize Communist China, the right of 
the trade mission to raise its flag will not be recognized.” (April 9th) 

The Communist China International Trade Committee received by cable from the 
three Japanese organizations concerned the Japanese Government’s reply to the trade agree- 
ment. An official text of the reply, which was sent later, was returned unopened, and Nan 
Han-chen, chairman of the committee, sent a cable to the three organizations castigating the 
Japanese Government. It said: 

“The Aichi statement states that the spirit of expanding trade will be respected, but 
the spirit of the agreement lies in deepening the friendship between the peoples of the 
two countries through trade. He (Aichi) has no intention of recognizing the People’s Re- 
public of China and stresses his respect for friendship with Formosa. This is showing enmity 
toward the Chinese people.... 

“With American cooperation, Japan is pursuing its dream of a Greater East Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere. If Japan is seeking to utilize the fourth China-Japan trade agreement 
for this purpose, such a scheme will itself make the implementation of the agreement im- 
possible... . 

“The Japanese people pin high hopes on this agreement. But let me point out that 
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so long as the various obstacles put up by the Japanese Government remain, the implemen- 
tation of the agreement is impossible.” 

The newspaper also ran a commentary by Chuang Tao which said: 

“The deeper the crisis in the American economy, the deeper will the Japanese economy 
also fall into a crisis. Whatever measures are taken by Japan’s monopolistic capital and the 
Kishi Government, their efforts will prove in vain.” (April 26th) 

Upon announcement of the Japanese Government's reply to the three organizations 
concerned, Formosa immediately announced that it was greatly satisfied and forthwith cancelled 
various measures which had been taken to suspend trade with Japan. 

The fourth paragraph of the Aichi statement is believed to contain various implica- 
tions. But because Communist China immediately suspended trade without reading between 
the lines, it created a strong impression in Japan that Communist China uses trade for political 
ends. 


MAY 1958 


An incident in which the Communist Chinese flag was torn down occurred in Naga- 
saki. (May 2nd) 

The Chinese Fishery Association protested against the violation of the agreement on 
fisheries by Japanese fishing vessels. A total of 14 Japanese fishing vessels were seized. (May 
6th) 

Foreign Minister Chen Yi issued a statement to the press in which he stated: 

“Kishi Nobusuke has openly declared that the China-Japan trade agreement has been 
destroyed, thus preventing the development of trade between the two countries. He believes 
that the loss of trade with Japan will prove a blow to China and that Japanese monopolistic 
capital will be able to bring pressure to bear upon China if a trade agreement is not 
concluded. An independent and powerful new China will not dance to the tune of any 
force, whatever it might be. The United States Government, together with a number of 
foreign governments including Japan, enforced a ban on exports to China, but in spite of 
this it failed to bring pressure to bear on China. It is only a fool’s dream to believe that 
China must do business with Japan. His efforts to curry favor with the United States and 
Chiang Kai-shek by wrecking China-Japan trade, insulting China and making enemies of 
600 million people will prove of no benefit at all to Japan. We know that Kishi’s methods 
in no way represent the wishes of the Japanese people.” (May 9th) 

The Communist China International Trade Promotion Committee sent a protest to 
the three Japanese organizations which stated: 

“Kishi Nobusuke reiterated that the right to raise the flag over the trade mission 
would not be recognized. This statement destroys the China-Japan trade agreement and the 
attached memorandum and the flag incident in Nagasaki bears it out.” (May 10th) 

The Chinese National Metals Imports and Minerals Corporations recalled the steel 
mission which was negotiating in Japan with the Yawata Steel Industry Company for /the 
import of 158,000 tons of steel. (May 10th) 

The newspaper also printed the following views of one of its editorial writers: 

“The Japanese Export Exhibition held in Canton was highly successful. This was 
thanks to the principle of mutual benefit and equality and of international faith demon- 
strated by China. The methods employed by Kishi Nobusuke, former war criminal, will even- 
tually prove futile.” (May 20th) 

Trade between Japan and North Korea was completely stopped. (May 20th) 
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The Jenmin Jihpao printed the following story concerning the result of the elections 
to the Lower House in Japan: 

“Left-wing political parties won more than one-third of the total of 467 seats. The 
Socialist Party gained eight seats for a total of 166. The Communist Party’s two seats fell 
to one, but the total number of votes it obtained increased by 300,000 over the 1,100,000 votes 
in the previous election. The Liberal-Democratic Party won 287 seats, a loss of two seats, 
while minor parties elected only one and thirteen independent candidates were elected. 
Among the Liberal-Democrats, the Kishi faction decreased by about ten from the former 70, 
(May 24th) 


Communist China cancelled general permission for Japanese vessels to enter its ports. 
(May 30th) 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA 


The fact that Japanese newspaper comments on the suspension of trade were generally 
critical of Communist China, and that the advance of the Socialist Party in the elections 
was much smaller than had been expected, created sharp repercussions in Communist China. 

At home, the Second Session of the 8th National Congress of the Chinese Communist 


Party was held. Opposition to revisionist activities was further clarified, and bitter criticisms 
were made of Yugoslavia. 


JUNE 1958 


The China Fishery Association cabled the Japan-China Fishery Association in Japan 
that the fisheries agreement would not be renewed. This agreement was to expire on June 
16th. (June 12th) 

The Jenmin Jihpao carried a detailed personal history of Prime Minister Kishi, and 
the views of the Socialist Party on the establishment of the new Kishi Government. 

The Jenmin Jihpao commented editorially on the difficulty of cultural intercourse be- 
tween China and Japan, stating: 

“If China continued cultural intercourse between the two countries as before, in spite 
of the fact that the Kishi Government refuses to change its policies, this would merely be 
taken as weakness on the part of China and the reactionary policies of the Kishi Government 
would only be further intensified. Yet if China stopped the exchange of visits, the respon- 
sibility would be placed on China and the discontent of the Japanese people would be 
directed against China. The Chinese people do not misunderstand the Japanese people, nor 
do they misunderstand the Kishi Government. They are fully aware of his (Kishi’s) im- 
perialistic ambitions and his militaristic leanings. It is the Kishi Government that is 
wrecking cultural intercourse between the peoples of the two countries.” (June 25th) 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA 


In Communist China, it was said that the stage had been reached for a new socialistic 
construction program centering around technological and cultural revolutions. 

The provincialism of the minority races came under criticism. 

The execution of former Hungarian Premier Nagy was reported. 

It may be mentioned here that the Japan Communist Party issued a statement to the 
effect that the platform of the Yugoslav Communist Party only served the interests of 
American imperialism. 
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JULY 1958 

The Jenmin Jihpao ran an editorial on the anniversary of the China Incident which 
stated: 

“The attitude of the Chinese people toward relations between China and Japan is 
very clear. 


The Chinese people have constantly shown friendship toward the Japanese 
people. They are, however, firmly opposed to Japan’s monopolistic capital and the potential 
imperialistic ambitions of the Kishi Government. A newly-risen Chinese people are build- 
ing socialism with extraordinary spirit and vigor, and in industry they are in a position to 
overtake the capitalistic countries within a short period of time. If relations between China 
and Japan are placed on the basis of equality and friendship and if normal relations and 
peaceful coexistence are established, thus opening the way for an increased exchange of 
visits in all fields, this will meet the desires of the peoples of both countries and will be to 
their mutual benefit. If, however, the Kishi Government continues its policy of regarding 
the Chinese people as enemies, seeks to establish two Chinas and refuses to restore normal 
relations, the result will be a complete suspension of visits between the two countries and 
the responsibility for this must be borne by the Kishi Government. It is our firm conviction 
that, just as in their struggle to win peace, independence and democracy, the Japanese peo- 
ple, by their own hand, will inevitably remove the existing obstacles and difficulties lying 
in the way of China-Japan amity and the normalization of relations between the two countries 
and that they will gain final victory. The Chinese people will continue to exert all their 
efforts, as they have always done, to support the just struggle of the Japanese people.” 
(July 7th) 

The General Council of Labor Unions in Japan held a conference and demanded that 
the Kishi Government revise its hostile policies toward Communist China. (July 12th) 

The Jenmin Jihpao, reporting on the conference of five Japanese ambassadors serving 
in key areas of the world which was held in Tokyo, stated: “In order to reduce the effects 
of the economic crisis in the United States, Japan hurriedly decided to direct its economic 
expansion toward Southeast Asia and the Middle East.” 

The vice-president of the National League of Overseas Chinese Residents, Yu Yang- 
tsu, stated: 

“The Japanese policy of economic expansion in Southeast Asia must be checked. 
Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia are requested to halt transactions with Japan.” (July 7th) 


EVENTS INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA 


Communist Chinese attacks against the Japanese Government began to be conducted 
on a very systematic and organized basis. The Japanese Government adopted a wait-and- 
see attitude and took no action to reply to these attacks. 

The sudden outbreak of the Iraq problem created major international repercussions. 


Meanwhile, talks were held between Mao Tse-tung and Nikita Khrushchev of the 
Soviet Union. 
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Zen in the Modern World 


Suzuki T. Daisetz 


ZEN is at present evoking unexpected echoes in various fields 
of Western culture: music, painting, literature, semantics, religious 
philosophy, and psychoanalysis. But as it is in many cases grossly mis- 
represented or misinterpreted, I undertake here to explain most briefly, 
as far as language permits, what Zen aims at and what significance it has 
in the modern world, hoping that Zen will be saved from being too 
absurdly caricatured. 


N beginning, I wish to refer to a certain literary movement started on 
the western coast of America. I have no direct, authentic information 
about it and to that extent am far from being qualified to say anything at 

first hand about the movement. But from what some critics say about it I 
think I can gather, though inevitably somewhat inaccurately, something of what 
is moving in the minds of the writers. There is an Eastern proverb which is 
significant in this connection: “Just one leaf falling and we know autumn is 
here with us.” Can I not take the literary movement in San Francisco for a leaf 
falling from the paulownia tree as auguring a possible change in the psycho- 
logical climate in Western culture? I may be going too far, but I will leave it 
to the judgment of the reader. 

Let me quote from the Sunday Times, London (June 15, 1958). After 
reporting a gathering of the “Beat Generation,” or “San Francisco Renaissance 
Group,” which took place in a suburb of the city, it goes on to say that this 
group of writers, poets, painters, and musicians consists of “intellectual spivs 
rather than artists. They may be the harbingers of a new spiritual sense of 
purpose that still needs definition and translation, or perhaps they are simply 
unemployables from a mass educational system.” However this may be, one 
thing that connects it with Zen is that, according to the same Times report, 
“Zen Buddhism is its required reading, its bible.” 

Some American papers, too, naturally make reference to this strange 
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group of people relating themselves to Zen, though the Americans do not seem 
to be so critical as the English. Let me quote another English opinion in an 
independent article from The Listener (London, July 3, 1958): 

They [writers] sense all around them the visions of the Apocalypse 
and they do not know how to react....[They] take refuge in undirected 
vitalism....[To them] life itself is reduced to an immense hitch-hike, 
interposed with parties, orgiastic half-hours, mild delinquency, and a 
studied absence of coherence....[They] run about like hares on an 
aerodrome. The great machines of everyday life land and take off without 
paying any attention to them, and they in their turn, blinded by noise 
and light, are more concerned with running than with getting anywhere. 


I do not know how just these remarks are, but since the writer, Mr. 
Alan Pryce-Jones, is editor of The Times Literary Supplement, London, I 
cannot help concluding that the “Beat Generation” is not a mere passing 
phenomenon to be lightly put aside as insignificant. I am inclined to think 
it is somehow prognostic of something coming, at least to American life. I 
remember it was sometime last year that I read in some of the popular Amer- 
ican magazines accounts of the San Francisco Renaissance Group in connection 
with Zen activities. There is no doubt that Zen is in some way responsible 
for it. What is there in the American psychology, and probably also generally 
in the Western mind at present, that is attracted to Zen? 

A well-known American novelist, Nancy Wilson Ross, writes in 
Mademoiselle (New York, January, 1958) as follows: 


In accounting for the present interest in Zen in the West one must 
look to the shaft struck into the Western mind by psychoanalysis; the 
grave warnings of psychologists in general about the unhappy effects of 
ignoring the deeper levels of the human consciousness, the unfortunate 
results to be seen on every side of repressing the more subtle and invisible 
aspects of the human being in total favor of an externalized existence. 


From these remarks, I can say this about the “Beat Generation”: they 
have probably not yet tapped the headspring of creativity. They are struggling, 
rather superficially, against “democracy,” bourgeois conformity, economic 
respectability, conventional middle-class ‘ consciousness, and other cognate 
virtues and vices of mediocrity. Because they are still “rootless,” as Simone 
Weil would condemn them, they find themselves floundering in the mud in 
their search for “the only way through into truth [which] is by way of one’s 
own annihilation; through dwelling a long time in a state of extreme and total 
humilation.”! They have not yet quite passed through their experiences of 
humiliation and affliction and, I may add, revelation. 


1. La Personne et le Sacré (in Ecrits de Londres, Gallimard, 1957), as quoted in Richard Rees’ Brave 
Men, a Study of D. H. Lawrence and Simone Weil, p. 45 (London : 1958). 
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These questions when translated into modern usage are: What is the world? 


1. 


2. 


Jack Kerouac has been quoted (The New York Times Book Review, 
April 6, 1958, p. 8) as saying that “these new pure poets....are CHILDREN 
....childlike graybeard Homers singing in the street. They SING, they 
SWING.” Yes, there is enough of childishness but not much of childlikeness. 
Spontaneity is not everything, it must be “rooted.” These men have not yet 
developed what lies quiescent in their unconscious, especially the primary 
feeling for the Self. They must grow up as human beings to become conscious 
of the true roots of being and walk with human dignity. 


Indeed, the whole world, as far as I can see, is now groping for “roots” 
whereby to steady itself in the course of its spiritual development. And Zen 
seeks first of all to reach the roots of our being, to set one 
locate one’s “original face, 
of mankind is man,” and what constitutes man is his mind or heart (J. kokoro, 
shin; C. hsin). The kokoro is no other than the Self; they are interchangeable 
terms, and in Zen they are indiscriminately used. To know the Self is thus 
made the primary object of Zen study. What is man? What is the “I”? What 
is the root of this existence? When a pupil came to a master to be informed 
about Zen, the master did not give him any specific information, but simply 
put this question to him: “What is that which thus comes [to me]?” To 
answer this question, it is said, took the pupil eight long years. Then the 
answer was, “To say it is a something misses the mark!” Whatever superficial 
commotions we may observe in our modern life, literary or otherwise, 
they are all exhibitions of the fear and insecurity we feel in our inmost selves, 
and there is no doubt that this feeling is the upshot of our ignorance as to 
what the Self is. The men of the Renaissance Group may think they know 
Zen, but unless they can utter “a word,” as Zen masters demand of their 
pupils, they are still on the way and not right “there.” “A word” can only 
be something vital, original, and thoroughly creative. 

Whatever we may say about the idealistic interpretation of the human 
situation, all things, all problems relating to our life are reducible to the 
following Zen mondo! presented in a triple form: 


Literally, “question and answer.”” What ordinarily corresponds to philosophical discussion is carried 


on in Zen in the form of mondo: the pupil asks and the master answers, sometimes in words but 
frequently in action. Even when an answer is given in words it is short, cryptic, and leads 
nowhere. Sometimes it is just an ejaculation. 

“The quarters where the monks rest,” that is, a monastery. 
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s “mind at rest,” to 
to discover where one stands. “The proper study 


What is the samghdrama?* 

Just so. 

Who is the man in it? 

What?! What?! 

What will you do when a visitor comes? 
Have a cup of tea. 
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What is man? What is society, or the human community? The answers are 
typically Zen in pattern, one might say, defying logical analysis or any intelli- 
gible interpretation. But there is no doubt that they are directly to the point, 
and one who is at all acquainted with Zen will see that they are vibrating with 
life and thoroughly creative. 

The first question is ontological, dealing with the problem of being. Or, 
we may say, it concerns the problem of the world where we live. What is this 
“objective” world which confronts us, or into which we are born and destined 
to live? What is the meaning of it? The second inquires into the nature, 
meaning, and destiny of man who sets himself against any objective world 
so called. What is he? What can he do? Has he anything original in him? 
Is he more than an animal, more than a mere cogwheel in the great machine 
called “universe the unknowable’? The third is related to our human relation- 
ships. How do we carry on our communal life? How do we have to behave 
toward our neighbors, individually, collectively, and also in group-relationship? 
Each problem which rises as we go on living this kind of life resolves itself 
finally into one of these three. But after all the most central and most 
fundamental problem that we as human beings pose ourselves is the second 
mondo in regard to man. 

The problem of man is really the problem of Self, to “know thyself,” not 
in opposition to, or in relation to, others, but “thyself” as an absolute Self, 
independent of all other selves. For when it is thoroughly and _ basically 
grasped, we know the world, including man’s communal life. The Zen master’s 
answer to it was “What?! What?!” Ours may not necessarily be like that, 
though ultimately we may have to come to that; we of modern times no doubt 
have different ways to express ourselves. And we are at present struggling very 
hard indeed to reach the rockbed of the Self whereby we may solve all problems 
secondarily issuing from the basic one. It requires a deep-searching mind and 
a long-suffering spirit to reach this rockbed. When it is reached and we can 
rest there, all human problems that can possibly arise are solved in the way 
Chuang-tzu’s chef used his knife to go through all the knotty joints. The minds 
of the “angry young men”—as the British call their “Beat Generation” —are still 
wandering over the surface of reality and have not yet come to the Self which 
is verily the spring of creativity. 

Modern men are indeed groping in the dark which envelops the birth- 
pangs that usher in a new age in all fields of human activity. Some of them, 
independent and original, revolt against liberalism and philistinism, com- 
munism and despotism, industrialism and automation, science and technology 
—which characterize the modern world of cheap, shallow intellectualism. But 
those of the “Beat Generation” are not fully conscious of why they rebel or what 
they propose to do; they do not know their inner Self which is moving in the 
deep unconscious; they do not know that there is a something in each of them, 
individually and collectively, prodding them to go on and they cannot intel- 
lectually determine what it is. But if they come to feel and find this mysterious 
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something their “new Holy Lunacy” will cease; they will just rest satisfied with 
themselves and with the whole world confronting them. It goes without say- 
ing that this satisfaction is not sheer passivism or doing-nothing-ness. 

Until then I am afraid all that they write or produce cannot go beyond 
what a British critic calls “temporary antics.” Even D. H. Lawrence and 
Simone Weil, who are appraised as “brave men” by Richard Rees, have not in 
my view really penetrated into the secrets of the Self as they are understood in 
Zen. It is quite natural that being brought up in a Christian atmosphere they 
could not transcend their background with all its mythological trappings. 
The following was all that could come out of Lawrence’s lips, according to 
Rees, a few days before his death: 


No, the Catholic Church has fallen into the same disaster as the 
Protestant: of preaching a moral God, instead of Almighty God, the God 
of strength and glory and might and wisdom: a “good” God, instead of a 
vital and magnificent God. And we no longer any of us really believe in 
an exclusively “good” God. (p. 97) 


Rees quotes a highly refreshing phrase by G. M. Hopkins, the “freshness 
deep down things,” and tells us that both Lawrence and Simone Weil were 
believers in this freshness which cannot be reached except by a miracle. Simone 
Weil is said further to have believed in the “supernatural.” I do not think 
they understood these Christian terms as they are commonly or conventionally 
used among Christians. What I wish to say here in this connection is that all 
such terms as “freshness,” “a miracle,” “the supernatural,” “the Almighty” 
are acceptable and assimilable in Zen. But it is more in accord with the 
Oriental mentality not to bring the traditional God onto the scene; better than 
any God, we like an absolute mind, that is, the Self. 

The Self according to Zen is a storehouse of creative possibilities where 
we find all stored: miracles and mysteries, natural and supernatural, ordinary 
and extraordinary, Almighty God and a good God, wolves and lambs, briars 
and roses. Everything that comes out of the storehouse of infinite creativity is 
eternally fresh. Even our “earthly” life is not a series of humdrumnesses, it 
is full of wonders and viabilities. When we are awakened to this truth, we 
are no more “helpless puppets in a deterministic universe,” because the truth 
makes us see that necessity is freedom and freedom is necessity in the eternally 
creative and ever-freshening Self. 


The modern malady indicates that we have lost our spiritual balance 
and feel shaky about our destiny as human beings. We are negating every- 
thing that has held us somehow together not only socially or communally but 
essentially as individuals. We fail at present to know where to anchor our 
Self in its profoundest sense. God himself is unable to keep it allied to him 
as he used to in the olden days. The ultimate affirmation is gone. The 
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“thinking reed” has been torn away from its roots and all the thinking it does 
is of no avail whatever. The worst of it is that modern man refuses to 
acknowledge this fact and tries all the harder to “think and think” as if think- 
ing that has lost its anchorage could keep us steady with any feeling of security. 

Zen now tells us: “Find your Self and you will be free and safe.” But 
as men today do not know what the Self is, they are very liable to take their 
egoistic small self for it. They attempt to make this small one assume the role 
and function of the big one. When they are told to be spontaneous and 
uninhibited, they imagine they have recovered the original abode of security, 
and try to act self-assertively, most arrogantly. But where there is no Self, 
spontaneity is licentiousness and licentiousness is sheer thraldom. To be 
spontaneous one must be in touch with the font of creativity whose essential 
quality is to be itself, in its “isness.” Without this experience, how can there be 
freedom, autarchy, unobstructedness? As to security, it is no problem at all. 


‘When one knows what the Self really is, one is emancipated from all sorts of 


bondage and is free. When one is free, what insecurity is there to feel? The 
main thing is to take hold of the Self, which is, as Zen people would say, see- 
ing into one’s own nature or kokoro. 

The followers of Christianity and Judaism are concerned with the 
problem of God as objectively existing or outside of us; on the other hand, 
most Oriental peoples are employed in turning inwardly, within oneself, to 
find there the Self which is the abode of reality. In a way I would like to 
equate the Self with God. In truth they are one, the Self is God and God is 
the Self. But the traditional notion of God is full of dualistic flavor and when- 
ever the term is used we are reminded of its mythical background. Zen is 
singularly free of these complications. I prefer the Self to God—the Self that 
sits quietly in the deepest recesses of our individual self and yet transcends all 
its limitations. We are to interview him not only at the highest peak of Mount 
Sinai where “being is being,” but everywhere—in the market, on the farm, on 
the fishing boat, in the battlefield, at the Lyceum, at the Coliseum. At some 
of these places God may be loath to come in, but the Self enters without hesita- 
tion. The Self knows no inhibitions, nor does he meet any resistance where- 
ever he may go. Rinzai, one of the great Zen masters, calls him “the true man” 
and describes him as pervading all the world, in time as well as in space. 

The Self, therefore, is to be definitively distinguished from the self, but 
if we take this distinction in its relative, logical sense as mutually exclusive, we 
shall be committing a great mistake. In the world of Zen there is no room 
for contradictions; this is due to the specifically Zen experience which annihi- 
lates all the barriers that are supposed to exist between such logically incom- 
patible ideas as subject and object, being and non-being, “I” and “thou,” guilt 
and innocence. After we have thus gone through this utterly devastating and 
all-merging experience, we come out in this world where our everyday think- 
ing prevails and discover that the self is not the Self and yet they are fused; 
that is, the Self works through the self, and the self strikes its roots “deep 
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down” to the Self to get all its nourishment and energy from this once hidden 
source. Zen would now declare that A (self) is A and also not-A (Self), or that 
A is not-A and therefore A is 4. More concretely: to one who has not yet 
studied Zen, a mountain is a mountain; when he begins to know something of 
Zen, a mountain is not a mountain; but once he thoroughly masters Zen, a 
mountain is again a mountain. To see a mountain as not a mountain is 
lunacy or dying to oneself. But we are not to stay here; we must pass on further 
to where again “the flowers are red and willows are green.” This is really a 
remarkable experience, altogether transcending the human intelligence which 
operates efficiently only in a world of relativities. At this point the following 
argument may not be inappropriate. 

Some say that Nature moves by leaps, that her movement is not at all 
continuous. But the fact is that it is not Nature but the mind or rather 
human intelligence that works in that fashion. For human intelligence, knowl- 
edge, always presupposes a dichotomy of subject and object, this and that, 
black and white. Where there is no opposition or no cutting into two, there 
is no knowledge. And this cutting creates a medium whereby a relation is 
established between the two. Black is known by means of white and white 
by means of black. When a movement is continuous and uninterrupted we fail 
to recognize it as a movement. Between any two given points of a movement 
there must be a gap or a space of time, and it is by this time-gap that the 
mind is made conscious of a movement. A dichotomy cannot be thought of 
without assuming a discontinuity. 

To define a line we cut it into points and make these points move from 
one to another. The movement is really discontinuous, it is from point to 
point. And a line that cannot be cut into points or parts ceases to be a line. 
So with consciousness: it is possible only in time, and time is eternally chopped 
into discontinuities. Everything and anything that is finite is a chopped piece 
of the infinite. This chopped discreteness is not in Nature per se but in the 
mind which, by cutting everything in Nature into two, makes it knowable and 
workable and serviceable for our practical human purposes. 

The relationship between Nature and its dichotomized parts finds its 
analogy in that between the large Self and the small selves. The small selves 
are individualized and as such are not the Self in its suchness. But each 
individual self cannot be itself without being in some sense the Self. This 
leads us to a consideration of the relationship between finite numbers and 
infinite. 

The self is a finite number and limited in every way. 2 is 2 and cannot 
be 3 or 4 or 10 or 100 or anything else; so with any other finite number. The 
Self is the Infinite, not in its serial sense but in its absolute sense. Serially an 
infinite has a more or less negative connotation. The Self as the Infinite not 
only comprises all the finite numbers infinitely following one after another, 
but holds in itself an infinite totality of all possible numbers, and it is this 
Infinite that makes possible all forms of mathematically calculable operations. 
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In an infinite series of finite numbers, 0 (zero) is at the ever-diminish- 
ing end, while oo (infinity) is at the ever-increasing end. In so far as finite 
numbers are concerned, they cannot reach an end in either direction, either 
0 or co, unless they perform a leap. But practically or logically speaking, a 
leap is another human thought-symbol ingeniously devised. For how can 
there be an infinite leap? A leap is a finite conception. No infinities can be 
made to limit themselves, for when they do they are no longer infinities; both 
0 and «~ are unattainable. In a series of finite numbers, moving in either 
direction—negatively or positively, retrogressively or progressively—all that we 
can envisage and calculate and handle in any utilizable way is limited to the 
finite numbers. But such handling can never take place without having an 
unattainable at either end. Finite numbers are possible only within this 
equation: 0=c. 

We now come to the paradox: the world we live in is a relative finite 
world, limited in every way, and I say this world is possible only when it is 
placed within the infinite. In a world of infinity, then, the highest is the 
lowest, the limited is the unlimited, 2 is 3, 3 is 4, an idiot is a saint. “I” am 
“thou” and “thou” art “I,” “I am walking and I am riding on a water-buffalo,” 
“I, empty-handed, hold a spade,” “a cloud of dust rises in a well,” “the surging 
ocean is as smoothly leveled as the mirror,” “Buddha has never entered 
parinirvana,” “we are still listening to Buddha giving his sermon on Mount 
Vulture.” Zen literature is a storehouse of such paradoxes. But since our 
limited world is inhabited by logicians, positivists and philosophers of various 
hues, they would most decidedly not concur with my views. 


To reach this world of infinity or Self or God, Zen insists we abandon 
our restless pursuit after logic, intellection, or ratiocination of any form—even 
if temporarily—and plunge ourselves deep into the bottomless abyss of primary 
“feeling,” the eternally unquenchable yearning for “the unknown,” or “the 
truth that will make us free” from the bondage of all forms of limitation and 
finitude. 

The following quotation from Simone Weil will be found in this con- 
nection highly instructive and to the point: 


There is a reality beyond the world, that is to say, outside space 
and time, outside man’s mental universe, outside any sphere whatsoever 
that is accessible to human faculties. 

Corresponding to this reality, in the centre of the human heart, is 
the longing for an absolute good, a longing which is always there and is 
never satisfied by any object in this world. 

Another manifestation of this reality lies in the absurdities of para- 
dox and the insoluble contradictions which are always the terminus of 
human thought when it moves exclusively in this world... .* 


1. Rees, op. cit., p. 103, quoted from Simone Weil’s Profession of Faith in her Etude pour une Déclaration 
des Obligations envers l Etre Humain. (In Ecrits de Londres, Gallimard, 1957.) 
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Now, the practical questions are: How is it possible for the human 
mind to conceive zero, infinity, endless continuity, uninterrupted stretches of 
time and space, or according to Simone Weil, “a reality beyond the world”? 
How can the self, cut up and limited, ever come to conceive and even to realize 
the Self, unlimited, uncut, and infinite? Where do we get the concept of Self 
if our senses and intellect fail to see anything unlimited or infinite in their 
existential and experiential world? How do we or can we transcend “the 
absurdities of paradox and the insoluble contradictions” in which we are so 
helplessly involved? But somehow transcend we must, for otherwise there will 
be no peace of mind, no security, no freedom, for which we so desperately 
long. To quote further from Simone Weil: 


...-All human beings are absolutely identical in so far as they can be 
thought of as consisting in this central demand for good surrounded by 
an accretion of psychic and bodily matter.... (Rees, loc. cit.) 


The good she refers to is not moral or relative good. It is the “good” 
that God is legendarily recorded in the Bible as having announced when he 
observed that by his fiat the world came out, the light separated from dark- 
ness. This “good” is absolute good, which has no reference to moral values; 
it is the good of “Good morning” with which we greet each other; it is the 
good of Ummon (d. 949), a great Zen master of the T’ang dynasty, who when 
asked about an “absolute present” or an absolute “Here-Now,” answered, 
“Every day is a good (or fine) day!” (which reminds us of Eckhart’s beggar). 

It is evident that the solution of man’s ultimate contradiction can never 
come from cheap, shallow intellectualism, nor from pushing up the scale of 
industrialization to the highest possible notch. I heartily, without reserve, 
concur with Simone Weil’s statement which was quoted above: “The only 
way through into the truth [i.e., the truth of the Self] is by way of one’s own 
annihilation; through dwelling a long time in a state of extreme and total 
humiliation [in every possible sense].” We cannot have a sense of humiliation 
unless we sink deeply down to the Unconscious where resides the Self, and 
modern men have not come to this yet. Freud and his followers have unearthed 
a great deal from the Unconscious, but the most vitally important point is 
still left untouched—the discovery of the Self. 

Rinzai (d. 867) was one of the greatest masters in Zen history. He does 
not say much about himself, but the little he says is of great importance: 


“When I had no understanding, I was all enveloped in darkness. .. . 
My inside burned, my mind knew no rest. I ran from one master to 
another, asking about the truth (tao)....” 


The penetrating insight of Rinzai into the nature of man, that is Self, 
as seen in the following passages, is untouched by the tide of changing times. 
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With them I conclude: 


Those of you who wish to discipline yourselves in Buddha’s Dharma 
must seek true understanding. When this understanding is attained you 
will not be defiled by birth-and-death. Whether walking or standing still, 
you will be your own master. Even when you are not trying to achieve 
something extraordinary, it will come to you all by itself.... 

Do you know where the disease lies which keeps you learners from 
reaching [true understanding]? It lies where you have no faith in your 
Self. When faith in your Self is lacking you find yourselves hurried by 
others in every possible way. At every encounter you are no longer your 
master; you are driven about by others this way or that. 

All that is required is all at once to cease leaving your Self in search 
of something external. When this is done you find your Self no different 
from the Buddha or the patriarch. 

Do you want to know who the Buddha or patriarch is? He is no 
other than the one who is, at this moment, right in front of me, listening 
to my talk on the Dharma. You have no faith in him and therefore you 
are in quest of someone else somewhere outside. And what will you find? 
Nothing but words and names, however excellent. You will never reach 
the moving spirit in the Buddha or patriarch. Make no mistake. 
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The Teacher of the Nation 


Fukuzawa Yukichi and Keio University 


Koizumi Shinzo 


EIO University in Tokyo, which is the oldest modern Japanese uni- 

K versity, will celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of its foundation 

in November of this year. The school was first opened in 1858 by a 
young samurai-scholar of 23 named Fukuzawa Yukichi in the Tsukiji district 
of Edo, where the large building of St. Luke’s Hospital stands. At the time, 
Japan’s long period of isolation had just come to an end, and in the follow- 
ing year, 1859, the Tokugawa Shogunate opened the ports of Yokohama (then 
called Kanagawa), Nagasaki, and Hakodate to ships from the United States, 
Holland, Russia, England, and France. 

At first, Fukuzawa’s school consisted of no more than a small group of 
young samurai to whom he taught Dutch, the only European language that 
had been studied in Japan during the long years of seclusion. Soon after the 
opening of the ports, Fukuzawa went to Yokohama to find that English would 
be a far more useful language to learn than Dutch, and he thereupon set 
about teaching himself that language, at the same time revising the program 
of his school so that English became the main subject of study. Fortunately, 
despite the fact that travel to foreign countries was still rare, Fukuzawa was 
able in the succeeding years to go twice to America and once to Europe. His 
journeys, coupled with his acute powers of observation and his careful studies, 
enabled him to write a book entitled Conditions in the West (Seiyd Jijé), 
which was not only one of the most popular books he ever wrote, but one of 
the earliest firsthand accounts of Europe and America by a Japanese. Thanks 
to the publication of this book, the fame of Fukuzawa’s school gradually 
spread. 

Ten years after the opening of the school there occurred the political 
upheaval which brought an end to the over 200-year rule of the Tokugawa 
family and the restoration of direct rule by the Emperor. This political 
revolution, though it involved less bloodshed than similar upheavals in other 
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countries, was not entirely free from it. Near Kyoto, in Edo, in the north- 
east, and in Hokkaid6, troops belonging to the new government clashed with 
those supporting the Tokugawa, and the situation was unstable for several 
months. This was no time for reading and thinking, and for a while the 
very existence of Japanese learning was threatened. Fukuzawa’s little school, 
however, carried on as usual. 

On the fifteenth day of the fifth month of 1868 by the old lunar 
calendar, recalcitrants among the Tokugawa forces fought against Imperial 
troops in Tokyo (then called Edo). The school, now called Keio Gijuku 
(Keio Academy), after the current period name, had been moved a short time 
before from its original location to a new one some two kilometers to the 
southwest. Here it lay only four or five kilometers south of the fighting, and 
the sound of the guns was clearly audible. Nevertheless, to an accompaniment 
of bursting shells, Fukuzawa, right on schedule, lectured on a book called 
Elements of Political Economy (first written in 1837), by an American 
educationalist named Francis Wayland. During the course of his lecture, he 
strayed from his subject long enough to assure his students that as long as 
Keio Gijuku continued its work as usual, scholarship in Japan would not 
perish. In later years, Fukuzawa often recalled this incident with pride and 
joy. Im recent years May 15 has become an annual day of celebration at 
Keio, and each year a lecture is given to remind students of what happened. 
It is worth noting that Fukuzawa’s talk on Wayland’s book was the first lecture 
on modern economics ever given in Japan. 

After the Restoration, the school fell on even worse times, and for a 
while Fukuzawa even considered closing it. Gradually, however, conditions 
improved, and the academy resumed the long climb which was to make it 
one of the great universities of our times. At present, it contains six faculties: 
letters, law, economics, commerce, medicine, and engineering. In addition, 
it has as subsidiaries three high schools, three middle schools, and one primary 
school. 

When Fukuzawa first established his school, he had probably around 
ten pupils. This figure gradually increased to about a hundred, but was 
reduced by the revolution to only eighteen. At present, 20,000 men and 
women are enrolled in the university. This growth is symbolic of the spread 
and advancement of education in Japan during the last century. 

Fukuzawa’s relationship with his school was exceptionally close. He 
was not only its founder and one of its great teachers, but its principal financer 
as well. In the United States there are some remarkable examples of coopera- 
tion between philanthropists and educators (Johns Hopkins and Daniel Coit 
Gilman, Leland Stanford and David Starr Jordan, etc., etc.), but there appears 
to be no significant instance of one man’s having served as both philanthropist 
and educator. To be sure, Fukuzawa’s main contribution to Keio University 
and to modern Japan as a whole was his leadership in learning and thought 
and his personal teachings rather than his material endowment. Nevertheless, 
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his purchase of a large tract of land and buildings on the Mita site where the 
main campus has been located ever since 1872, is not to be dismissed lightly. 
Furthermore, it is known that he personally supplemented deficiencies in the 
school’s income from time to time. He himself did not inherit his wealth. 
His father had been a low-ranking samurai, and he himself had been brought 
up amid poverty, but the success of Conditions in the West and numerous 
other books guaranteed him a comfortable living in later years, as well as a 
large amount of money to spend on his school. 

The fact that Keio was established just at the time when Japan was 
opened to foreign countries may be regarded as a coincidence, but in certain 
ways it was more than that. One cannot consider Keio’s hundred-year history 
without also considering the history of Japan as a whole during the same 
period. 

When one compares conditions now with those of one hundred years 
ago, one immediately notices a fact—a “roll-back movement” which has affected 
and is affecting not only Japan, but the rest of the Orient and the Occident 
too. A century ago, the West, gradually expanding into Asia, was urging, 
indeed forcing, Japan to open her doors, but now it is the East which is 
making its power felt. India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma are now free from 
Britain, Indo-China from France, Indonesia from Holland, and the Philippine 
Islands from Spain and the United States. When one is invited to diplomatic 
receptions in Tokyo these days, one is startled by the number of foreign 
ambassadors. Before the war there were only ten or so, but now there are 
more than forty. They represent Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Nepal, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Laos, Vietnam, and other countries with which 
Japan did not even maintain diplomatic relations before the war. These 
countries are now not merely represented in other lands, but represented by 
full-fledged ambassadors. This fact alone is indicative of the prevailing psy- 
chology in the new countries of Asia. The reaction going on in Asia is very 
real and very strong. 

What brought it on? Obviously, the awakening of Asian peoples. What 
brought about this awakening? Here the causes are numerous, but certainly 
one of them was the modernization of Japan, itself an Asian country, which 
began in 1868 and soon led to Japan’s emergence as a powerful nation. 

The twenty-five year period after the Restoration saw the institution 
of a new system of compulsory primary education, the promulgation of a 
constitution, the opening of the Imperial Diet, and the reorganization of the 
army and navy. In 1894 and 1895, the new Japanese military forces fought 
against and defeated China, the biggest country in Asia. Then years later 
they fought against and defeated Russia. That a small, lightly esteemed 
Asian nation should have beaten one of the mightiest powers of Europe on 
land and sea, particularly that the Japanese fleet under Admiral Tégé should 
have totally annihilated the great Russian armada in a single-day battle in 
the Japan Sea, must have come as a shock and an impetus to the Asian nations 
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under Western rule. Furthermore, though it would be sheer hypocrisy to 
pretend that Japan fought the Second World War in order to free Asian 
nations from the yoke imposed by the West, historians will nevertheless admit 
that this war spurred on the movement in Asia for more independence and 
freedom. 

This is the real significance of the modernization and rise of Japan 
and of the Pacific phase of the Second World War. The opening of Japan 
was involuntary, but it touched off an active drive toward modernization, 
which led in a very short time to a vast expansion in Japan’s economic and 
military power. Few parallels to this almost explosive growth are to be found 
in the history of the world. Japan’s rapid development was certainly one of 
the factors which eventually aroused the other nations of Asia. 

Few people will dispute the fact that Fukuzawa Yukichi was one of 
the top leaders in the movement toward modernization. Nor would Fuku- 
zawa himself have disputed it. Once he was reported in a newspaper to have 
candidly boasted at one time that during the period of the Restoration the 
entire Japanese nation owed its new knowledge of civilization to his books 
and translations. He himself said, “The older people still remember that I 
was, so to speak, the teacher of the government of Japan.” In a preface to 
his collected writings, published first at the end of the 19th Century, he again 
wrote essentially the same thing. 

As a general rule, when two civilizations come into contact, or, more 
precisely, when a civilization comes into contact with another more advanced 
civilization, one of two results occur. The less advanced civilization either 
rejects the more advanced one or tries to absorb it. In this connection, the 
famous historian-philosopher Arnold Toynbee uses the terms “Zealotism” 
and “Herodianism,” coined to describe the encounter between the ancient 
civilizations of Greece and Syria. Under the impact of Hellenism during the 
centuries immediately before and after the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Jews split into two parties, Zealots and Herodians. The former rejected 
Hellenism, while the latter adopted it. Toynbee therefore defines a Zealot as 
a man who takes refuge from the unknown in the familiar. When the Zealot 
joins battle with a stranger who practices superior tactics and employs formid- 
able newfangled weapons, he responds by practicing his own traditional art of 
war with abnormally scrupulous exactitude. Of the Herodian, Toynbee says, 
“The Herodian is the man who acts on the principle that the most effective 
way to guard against the danger of the unknown is to master its secret and, 
when he finds himself in the predicament of being confronted by a more 
highly skilled and better armed opponent, he responds by discarding his 
traditional art of war and learning to fight his enemy with the enemy’s own 
tactics and own weapons.” He also says, “The Zealot acts on instinct, the 
Herodian by reason.” (Arnold Toynbee, Civilization on Trial, chapter on 
“Islam, the West, and the Future.”) 

The modern history of Japan supplies us with classic instances of 
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Zealotism and Herodianism, as well as of a shift from the former to the latter. 
From the 1630’s to the 1860's, Japan practiced a most effective policy of 
seclusion, but once she was convinced that it would be disastrous to persist 
in that policy, she resolutely adopted the opposite path. And Fukuzawa 
Yukichi was indisputably one of the chief Japanese Herodians of this period. 

The leaders of the Restoration Government, who actually carried out 
the sweeping modernization program, were for the most part people who had 
begun as Zealots and had later been converted to Herodianism. Fukuzawa, 
however, never once wavered in his Westernism from the beginning of his 
public life until its end, and his influence on Japanese thought was little 
short of overwhelming. Herein lies the real significance of his life. 

One will perhaps ask what specific elements of Western civilization 
Fukuzawa wished to see transplanted in his own country. They were two: 
Western science, along with scientific ways of thinking, and the Western spirit 
of independence, which stood in such sharp contrast to the feudal obedience 
of the Japanese at this time. In Chapter II of Fukuzawa’s well-known Autobio- 
graphy, he wrote: “From my own observation of both Occidental and Oriental 
civilizations, I find that each has certain strong points and weak points bound 
up in its moral teaching and scientific theory. But when I examine which 
excels the other as to wealth, armament and general well-being, I have to put 
the Orient below the Occident. In the education of the East, so often saturated 
with Confucian teaching, I find two points lacking; that is to say, the lack of 
studies in number and reason in material culture, and the lack of the idea 
of independence in spiritual culture.” 

This quotation is taken from Mr. Kiyooka’s excellent translation, and 
the phrase “studies in number and reason” is no doubt quite accurate, but 
the expression used by Fukuzawa could be somewhat more freely translated 
as the “science of mathematical logic, or of mathematically exact reasoning.” 

In the last years of his life, Fukuzawa looked back on the development 
that had occurred in the previous few decades and found it well done. This 
is not difficult to understand. When the American fleet under Perry came 
to demand the opening of Japanese ports, Fukuzawa was a young man of 
twenty, totally unknown beyond a small circle of relatives and friends. In 
1858, when the treaties opening the ports were concluded, he was a young 
scholar in Edo. Then came the Restoration and the abolition of the feudal 
system, the promulgation of laws on military conscription and compulsory 
education, the opening of the Diet, and the victory against China. By this 
time Fukuzawa was sixty. Looking back to the days when his country’s in- 
dependence had been jeopardized by pressure from the mighty Western nations, 
the change must have seemed like a happy dream come true. He was satisfied 
with the achievements of the new Japan and felt his own efforts to have been 
amply rewarded. 

He was not, however, without fears for Japan’s future. In a letter 
written to a friend in 1897, about a year before he suffered a stroke, he spoke 
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particularly of the danger of war fever on the one hand and of republicanism 
and communism on the other. He was not opposed to the progress of society 
itself, but he disliked irresponsible and thoughtless radicalism. As there 
were still twenty years to go before the Russian Revolution, Fukuzawa had 
not seen what today’s communism would be like. But it is not at all hard 
for us to see what it was that Fukuzawa feared for the future of Japan. 

Progress today may be defined in two ways. In one sense it means the 
overcoming of nature’s oppression, the advance of science and technology. In 
another, it means the overcoming of man’s oppression over man, the exalting 
of man himself, not as a means to an end, but as the end itself. 

In present-day Japan, the words “progress” and “progressive” tend to 
connote left-wing political theories. If progress is understood in the above two 
senses, however, no one can but support it enthusiastically. 

I do not believe that Western civilization is acceptable in its entirety. 
Yet so far as scientific thought and respect for the individual are concerned, 
one must admit that the West, at least so far, has been ahead of the East. 
And there is still much to learn from it. In saying so, I for one do not hesitate 
to declare that I adhere not to Asianism, Africanism, or Russianism, but to 
Westernism, today as yesterday. 

Fukuzawa said that the two things lacking in the East were exact 
reasoning and the idea of independence. His teaching, or his warning, is still 
new and valid today. 
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Ogata Korin 


Artist to the Merchant Class 
Tani Shinichi 


WORKS BY KORIN IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MONG the many historical schools of Japanese painting, that of Tawara- 
ya Sétatsu and Ogata Korin is at present the best known, no doubt 
because of its colorful and luxurious style of decorative art. This year 

being the 300th anniversary of KG6rin’s birth, a large exhibition of his works 
is to be held this autumn in Tokyo and Osaka. 

Of the Sétatsu-Kérin school, Robert Treat Paine, in his Art and 
Architecture of Japan, wrote: 

The artist who made this school most famous internationally was 

Ogata Korin. His painting and design, lacquers and pottery 

possessed a decorative power in colour and in spacing which did 

more than the works of any other artist to arouse the Western world 

to an interest in Japanese art. 

One of the principal reasons for the high evaluation of Korin abroad is 
that many of his works have found their way to foreign countries, particularly 
the United States. Among the most notable of these are the “Matsushima” 
screen in the Boston Museum; the “Waves” and “Eightfold Bridge” screens in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York; “Fan Painting of Mt. Uzu” and a 
dish with a design showing the Eightfold Bridge in the Freer Museum; the 
“Cranes” screen in another museum in the United States proper; and the “Chrys- 
anthemums” screen in the Honolulu Museum. These works are all among 
K6rin’s best, inferior in no way to the paintings preserved in Japan and quite 
adequate to give an idea of his true worth, which is precisely why he is so 
well understood in foreign lands. 


GENEALOGY 


Korin was born in Kyoto in 1658. The second son of Ogata Soken 
(1621-1687), he was given the name Ichinosuke at birth. He had an elder 
brother named Toézaburé, and, after 1663, a younger brother named Gompei, 
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who was later to become famous as the potter Kenzan. The three brothers 
were all brought up and educated together. 

The early history of the Ogata family is unknown, but it is recorded 
that Korin’s great-great-great-grandfather, Ogata Koreharu (d. 1573) settled in 
Kyoto, and that Koreharu’s son Dohaku (d. 1609) resigned from the status of 
samurai to become a member of the weaving and dyeing profession. Dodhaku, 
who married the elder sister of the noted calligraphist, artist and con- 
noisseur of swords Hon’ami Koéetsu, later created quite a name for himself as 
a craftsmam and was employed on occasion by both the Imperial Court and the 
Shogun. His shop, the Karigane-ya, became the center of a whole school of 
textile-makers. He was succeeded by his son Sdhaku (1570-1631) and then by 
Sdhaku’s son Sého (1603-1660), under both of whom the family business 
flourished. The Ogatas rose during this period to the status of rich merchants: 

Sdho was followed by his younger brother Soken, who was eminently 
qualified artistically to direct the family business, but who was so devoted 
to other interests, including the Noh, the tea ceremony, and the incense 
ceremony, as well as calligraphy and painting, that he tended to ignore matters 
having to do with his trade. Whatever Sdken’s business failings, however, it 
seems likely that his training was largely responsible for the artistic success 
of his sons Korin and Kenzan. 


BIOGRAPHY 


In 1687 Soken died, and Korin became head of the family, his elder 
brother, Tézaburé, a ne’er-do-well, having disappeared some time before. At 
the time of Soken’s death, Korin, who was twenty-nine, and Kenzan, who was 
twenty-four, divided the family property, and Kenzan went out on his own 
to study ceramics. 

Korin, like his father, took an active interest in all the leading arts, 
but was particularly interested in painting. Who taught him to paint we do 
not know, but it is certain that he either studied under a first-rate artist or 
made an exceedingly careful private study of the painting of the past. His 
style developed along the lines of that employed by his distant relative Hon’ami 
K6éetsu and KGéetsu’s friend Sdtatsu. Gradually he gained a reputation as a 
painter, but while he was doing so, the family fortunes went from bad to worse. 
Thanks to Sdken’s and Korin’s mismanagement, the Karigane-ya approached 
bankruptcy. 

The name Korin was adopted by the artist in 1691, when he was thirty- 
four. As a young man, he had been given the name Koretomi by his father, 
and at various times he had also called himself Masutoki and Koresuke. Even 
after taking the name Korin, he employed a number of other “fancy names” 
(Chinese hao), such as Seisei, Jakumei, Désti, Kansei, and Chok6. All of these 
appear in inscriptions or seals on one or more of his paintings. 

In 1694, when KG6rin was thirty-six, he pawned an inkstone box made 
by Kéetsu, which was among the Ogata family heirlooms. Business, it appears, 
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was so bad that he was forced to fall back on his inheritance. Presumably 
he had wasted his money on high living; there are numerous tales of his 
spendthrift habits. A lot of money probably went to pay for entertaining 
the wealthy merchants into whose class he had been born, but it should be 
noted in this connection, that after his financial ruin, which came somewhat 
later, these same merchants acted as patrons of his art. Among those who 
helped in this fashion were Mitsui Hachirdemon, whose descendants are still 
numbered among the Japanese zaibatsu, and Nakamura Kuranosuke, the heir 
to a silver mint in Kyoto. 

In 1701, K6rin, now forty-three, was given the Buddhist clerical rank 
of hokkyé, “Bridge of the Law.” This title was originally awarded only to 
priests, but after the 11th Century it was occasionally given to artists who 
held the status of priest, and after the 16th Century it was given to many 
artists who were not priests at all. While both official and private painters are 
known to have received it, they did so only on the basis of exceptional ability 
and the recommendation of highly-placed supporters, for in the world of art 
this was a high title indeed. No doubt, Koérin had not only the necessary 
ability, but the necessary personal connections as well. 

The next few years are a blank, but Kérin is known to have “returned 
from Edo” to Kyoto in 1707, and it is clear that he spent at least part of the 
preceding interval there. Next year he went to Edo again, and returned in 
1709, and he is recorded as having been in Edo in 1712 also. Very likely he 
spent most of his time in Edo during this period and simply traveled to 
Kyoto two or three times. While in Edo, he is known to have resided at the 
house of Fuyuki Yaheiji, a rich lumber merchant. 

Why did Kérin leave his native Kyoto for Edo? One theory has it that 
he had to because he had violated sumptuary laws issued by the Tokugawa 
Government. This was a period of strict social stratification, and the merchant 
class was theoretically the lowest class of all. The fact was, however, that they 
had sufficient money not only to exert strong economic pressure on, but in 
many instances to live even better than the warrior class, the highest class, 
from whose culture their own had come to differ. In an attempt to keep 
them in their place, the Tokugawa Government issued many edicts forbidding 
commoners (i.e., non-warriors) to wear fine clothing or buy expensive com- 
modities. One such edict, published in 1698, forbade the use of gold and 
silver ornaments, and it is this ruling that K6érin is supposed to have violated, 
but while he was the type of person who may very well have done so, there 
is no real proof that he did. Another theory concerning his removal to Edo 
is simply that he went there on the advice of his friend Fuyuki Yaheiji. 

Whatever the reason, Kérin seems to have stayed in Edo for a number 
of years, and his works were highly appreciated there. He was given a stipend 
by two of the more influential daimyo families, Sakai and Tsugaru. Despite 
the good treatment he received, however, he did not enjoy life in Edo, or at 
least that is what he wrote in a letter to a friend in Kyoto. The real reason 
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Plate Il The “Red and White Plum Blossoms” Screen. 
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Plate III Section of the “Red and White Plum Blossoms” Screen. 
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for his leaving Edo, of course, may well have been simply that he was unable, 
despite his stipends, to live as comfortably as in Kyoto. Kérin was, it appears, 
an epicurean of the least productive variety—not by any means what is usually 
called a wholesome member of society. 

By 1712 he was back at his house in Kyoto, which his wife had been 
caring for in his absence. This time, however, his luck appears to have been 
no better than in Edo, and to make matters worse, his health disintegrated. 
In 1713, he drew up a will dividing his property among his wife, Tayo, and 
their children. Then, in 1714, he was abandoned by his long-time patron 
Nakamura Kuranosuke, who had been purged by the government, and in the 
following year his third son and appointed heir, Katsunojé, died. Evidently 
the difficulties he faced were too much for him, for on the second day of the 
sixth month of 1716, he himself died. He was only fifty-eight. 

He was buried in the ancestral graveyard at the K6zen-in, a subsidiary 
temple in the Mydken-ji. The original grave marker was replaced with a new 
one by Sakai H6itsu (1761-1828), who is known to art historians as the reviver 
of Korin’s style, and it is this marker that stands on the spot today. Since 
Katsunoj6 was already dead, the Ogata family line ceased with KG6rin’s death, 
but a number of the family possessions passed into the hands of Korin’s second 
son Toshiichiré, who had been adopted into the Konishi family, and a few 
of them were preserved by the Konishi until modern times. 


WORKS 


Aside from paintings, Korin’s oeuvre includes pictorial designs on 
Kenzan’s ceramic wares and on lacquered articles which Korin himself produced. 
If each of his ordinary sketches is counted separately, the total number of works 
preserved today is no less than two hundred, which is enough to give us a very 
complete picture of K6rin’s art. The paintings include four general types: 
sketches, fan pictures, hanging scrolls, and large screen paintings. 

The relics preserved by the Konishi family are usually referred to as 
the “Konishi Documents,” since they contain not only sketches, but documents 
and letters written by K6rin, as well as a genealogy of the Ogata family. They 
are no longer in the hands of the Konishi family, half of them having been 
donated to the Osaka Municipal Museum, and the rest having gone to a 
private collector. At present, there are only fifty or sixty items in all, but it 
is certain that there were once many more. 

The sketches, which are all done in India ink, show plants and animals 
which K6rin regarded as appropriate subjects for his large-scale paintings, and 
some of them actually turn up again in his finished works. It is quite evident 
from these sketches that while Korin is thought of as a decorative artist, he 
engaged in a very rigorous study of the natural objects that went into his 
paintings. 

In the Tokyo National Museum and the collection of Hatakeyama 
Kazukiyo, there are about ten small works by Korin, including a fan painting 
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of people (Museum) and -another of the “Eightfold Bridge” (Hatakeyama). 
These are no more than decorations painted on fans which were intended for 
use by the rich merchants and nobles of K6rin’s time, but they reveal certain 
characteristics which distinguish his style from that of the Kano School, the 
Tosa School, and all of the other contemporary groups. Specifically, they 
show a greater degree of simplification, more effective use of color, and greater 
sensitivity to the seasonal changes in nature. 

Of particular note is a lacquer cosmetics box in the Yamato Bunka 
Museum, on which painted fan-face designs have been arranged in a most 
interesting composition. This piece is even more successful in its design than 
the others mentioned above, and one supposes that Korin not only painted 
the figures, but affixed them to the box with his own hands. Korin painted 
even better fan faces and round fan faces than his exemplar Sdtatsu, who 
himself was a master at fans. 

Among Korin’s hanging scrolls (kakemono), one finds colorful treatments 
of classical subjects, such as the “Tales of Ise” in the Tokyo National Museum 
and “Purification Rite” in the collection of Magoshi Kydichi; lightly colored 
pictures of Chinese people, such as those in the Tokyo Museum and the Hakone 
Museum; colored paintings of trees or flowers, such as “Azaleas” in the 
collection of Dan In6; and ink paintings such as the “Yuima” and paintings 
of plants in the Tokyo National Museum. Of particular interest is a hanging- 
scroll portrait of Korin’s patron Nakamura Kuranosuke, which is not only 
KO6rin’s only portrait, but his only painting bearing a date (1704). Artistically, 
the painting is undistinguished, and one is tempted to conclude that Korin 
was none too proficient as a portraitist. 

It was in large screen paintings that Korin was at his very best. Aside 
from the above-mentioned works in foreign collections, his most important 
works in this genre are “Irises” in the Nezu Museum (Plate I), “Red and White 
Plum Blossoms” in the Atami Museum (Plates II and III), “Maple and Black 
Pines” in an anonymous collection, “Mallows” and “Peacocks” in the collection 
of Kitano Takaharu, “Tai Kung-wang” in the collection of Kosaka Junz6, and 
the “Thirty-Six Immortal Poets” in another anonymous collection. All of 
these are painted on two- or six-leaf screens in strong colors and on gold back- 
grounds, and all of them are deftly composed designs with great decorative 
effect. 

Korin’s designs for ceramic wares deserve a place among his paintings. 
His brother Kenzan became a full-fledged potter in 1689, when he was twenty- 
six, and later carried on his work in Kyoto until 1725, when he moved to 
Edo. While he was in Kyoto, Kérin painted designs for his brother’s ceramics. 
Kenzan’s products were noted particularly for their pictorial patterns and 
beautiful colors, and it is safe to say that their success was greatly increased 
by Korin’s cooperation, though Kenzan himself also created designs in his 
brother’s style. Actually, the presence of a Kérin design on a Kenzan vessel 
greatly enhanced the vessel’s commercial value. In addition to the famous 


Design by Korin on a Kenzan Dish 


piece in the Boston Museum, more than twenty such works have been preserved. 

Even more famous than KOrin’s large screen paintings are his makie 
(paintings done with gold powder on lacquer). Known literally as “K6rin 
makie,” these have a special place in the history of Japanese lacquer. A fairly 
large number of them have been preserved, but among them none is more 
typical of KG6rin’s style than an inkstone box with a design of the “Eightfold 
Bridge” (Plate V) and another with a design based on the celebrated scenery 
at Suminoe. Both of these are in the Tokyo National Museum. 

Good lacquer-ware is not something that can be turned out by an 
amateur, and it seems certain that K6rin received his training in this field from 
a master professional craftsman of his day. Nevertheless, the shape of his 
inkstone boxes, the techniques with which he employed nacre, and his designs 
themselves were different from anything that had ever been seen before. His 
was a completely original style, despite the fact that the idea behind it may 
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have been derived from -Kéetsu’s lacquer-ware. The Japanese lacquer craft 
dated back to the Nara Period and boasted an impressive tradition, but it 
had never developed anything that quite compared with Kérin’s methods of 
applying the lacquer, cutting the nacre for insets, or shaping the bodies of 
his pieces. Above all, it had never developed the marvelous designs he 
invented. It is likely that Korin’s innovations in the field of lacquer were 
even more revolutionary than those in the field of painting. 

K6érin must also have created patterns and pictorial designs for the 
textiles his shop produced, but none have been preserved. All we have of his 
work in this line is a few white kimonos on which he painted flowers of autumn. : 
These were all made for the wife of Fuyuki Yaheiji in Edo, and all of them / 
are now preserved in the Tokyo National Museum. 


STYLE 


As noted above, the portrait of Nakamura Kuranosuke is the only one f, 
of K6rin’s paintings which bears a date. Nevertheless, Kérin’s career can be f 
divided into three more or less distinct periods on the basis of the names he 
signed to his works. In the first place, a number of his study sketches are 
signed Koretomi and must have been made before he was thirty-four, the age 
at which he began calling himself Korin. Secondly, there is a group of works 
signed merely Korin and dating from some time between his adoption of this + 
name and his forty-third year, in which he received the Buddhist title “Hokky6” 
(Bridge of the Law.) Subsequent works are signed “Hokky6é Korin” and is 
include most of the artist’s greatest paintings. Although the final period Y 
covered the last fifteen years of K6rin’s life, it appears that he was not very 
active after his final return to Kyoto in 1712, and the logical assumption is 
that the majority of his most mature works date from the eleven or twelve 
years prior to his fifty-fifth year. During the latter half of this period, Korin 
was living in Edo, and it is therefore evident that whether or not he was happy, 
the sojourn there resulted in some of his most outstanding accomplishments. 

As mentioned above, K6rin’s great-grandmother was the elder sister of 
the great craftsman and connoisseur Hon’ami Kéoetsu. His grandfather, it 
should be added, lived for a time at Takagamine, a community of aesthetes 
organized by Koetsu. As a result, Koéetsu’s influence on the artistic style 
employed by members of the Ogata family was very strong, and one can well 
imagine that the family was also well acquainted with the works of Tawaraya 
Sotatsu, who was intimately associated with Koéetsu. 

It was probably the most natural thing in the world for Korin, though 
separated from Kéetsu and Sdtatsu by fifty years, to find himself at home in 
the tradition they had established. He no doubt received his first lessons in 
painting from his father, but the inspiration for his style came ultimately from 
K6éetsu and Sdétatsu, and a comparison of his works with theirs, both in style 
and subject matter, clearly indicates that his aim was to revive their aesthetic 
medium, or at least that of Sdtatsu, who was the real painter of the two. 
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Plate IV Round Fan Painting of Ferns. 
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Plate V_ Inkstone box with “Eightfold Bridge” design. 
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Indeed, K6rin’s well-known “Gods of Wind and Thunder,” which is now in 
the hands of the Committee for the Preservation of Cultural Property, is a 
direct copy of a work by Sdétatsu housed in the Kennin-ji at Kyoto, and his 
screen painting called “Matsushima,” which is in the Boston Museum, is copied 
from a S6tatsu now in the Freer Museum. 

Korin, however, was no mere epigonen of Sdtatsu. He based himself 
on S6tatsu’s style, but he went on to create a new style of his own, which 
fused new life into the school founded by Sétatsu. Today, in fact, the school 
is often called simply the Rin School, from K6-rin, with no mention at all of 
Sotatsu. 

Koetsu and Sdtatsu took as their point of departure the classic Yamato-e, 
which had a history dating back to the 10th Century. They revived this form 
and gave it a fresh new interpretation which accorded with the spirit of their 
age (that is to say, around 1600). The culture in which they steeped themselves 
was that of the traditional aristocracy, but they themselves belonged in the 
economic sense to the newly-arisen bourgeoisie, and they furthermore accepted 
the decorative forms created by the warrior class of the Momoyama Period. 
In other words, their aesthetic outlook was a combination of elements from 
three different classes of society: the aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, and the military 
class. The value of Kéetsu and Sétatsu lies in the skill with which they 
managed to unify these three elements within the classic aristocratic approach, 
but Korin freed himself from the classic view and formed a new art based 
on the aesthetic tastes of the merchant class. He re-interpreted Kéetsu and 
Sétatsu from the contemporary rich townsman’s point of view. 

Korin did select subjects from the Tales of Ise and other literary classics 
of the Heian Period, but not on nearly so broad a scale as Sdtatsu, who drew 
on the Tale of Genji and many other works. Indeed, one’s impression is 
that Korin’s “classical” works are based not so much on the classics themselves 
as on his predecessors’ pictorial interpretations of them. Korin paid formal 
respect to the literature of the past, but the style of his works is virtually a 
denial of it. He sometimes took the title of an early novel or story for a 
painting, but the painting itself had nothing to do with the writing in question. 
Instead, it was an entirely new composition thinly related to some idea or 
motif found in the original. ; 

The “Thirty-Six Immortal Poets,” a two-panel folding screen, is a case 
in point. It shows the thirty-six poets in a freely arranged group with faces 
and figures drawn in a more personal style than is to be found in any of the 
numerous earlier paintings on this theme. K6rin’s work even strikes some 
as having been intended as social satire. Other examples of the same sort 
are the celebrated “Irises” in the Nezu Museum, and the “Eightfold Bridge” 
screen in the United States. The two are almost the same, but the bridge is 
missing in the former. Both of these are ostensibly based on an incident 
related in the Tales of Ise, but neither gives even a hint of the story. The 
“Eightfold Bridge” shows the setting in which it took place in abbreviated 
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form, while “Irises” is simply a stylized array of the flowers that were supposed 
to have grown in the place in question. Ko6rin’s cavalier simplification and 
abbreviation grew out of his confidence in his ability to create a new style of 
his own, independent in form, as well as in spirit, from the classical tradition. 
In this respect he differed from Kéetsu and Sdtatsu, who were compelled both 
by their own feelings and by the social milieu in which they lived to accept 
this classical tradition as their frame of reference. 

Another difference that sets Korin apart from K6oetsu and Sotatsu is 
that Kérin discovered a new beauty in plants and flowers, as can easily be 
seen from his “Irises.” The aristocrats of the Heian Period found a special 
beauty in the wild flowers and grasses of the four seasons, which has been passed 
down to us in pictorial form by the Yamato-e painters of the Tosa School. 
Furthermore, a coarser, more virile beauty, which appealed to the warriors 
of the Momoyama Period (the latter half of the 16th Century), is to be seen in 
the decorative pictures of great trees painted by the Kano School. Sdétatsu 
inherited both these traditions, but his paintings of flowers and trees, for all 
their appeal, can hardly be described as a new type of art. Korin, for his part, 
expanded the field to include not only the flowers that had always been 
celebrated in poetry and song, but other plants of all sorts, and his painstaking 
sketches show how he attempted to bring out the complete beauty of each 
little leaf and blossom. Several paintings of flowers are to be found among 
his kakemono, and there is at least one long scroll (in the Nakamura Collection) 
which consists of nothing more than a long series of various flora. 

One must grant that Korin profited from the new appreciation of 
tee flowers among followers of the tea and flower-arrangement cults, but at the 
ie same time his ability to see plants objectively was a quality all his own. 
Furthermore, he displayed a capacity not seen in earlier painters for arranging 
delightful compositions of whole clusters of plants of the same or different 
species, thus creating a new decorative form of which “Irises” is one of the 
by: most successful examples. Sdsetsu, who is thought to have been the son of 
eo Sétatsu, and many of Sétatsu’s other disciples also painted many flower pictures, 
: but none can compare in boldness of composition with K6rin’s (Plate IV). 
as Korin’s treatment of trees was in a sense almost opposite from his 
; treatment of flowers. The typical ornamental tree painting of the Momoyama 
Period was composed of a combination of pines, plums, cherries, maples, or 
cypresses, but Korin as a rule limited his composition to two or three trees 
of a single type, usually placed in a vast space which emphasized the contrast 
between the weight and gnarled beauty of the trunk on the one hand, and 
the airy brightness of the blossoms and leaves on the other. Representative 
of his approach is the famous “Red and White Plum Blossoms.” 

By converting the natural beauty of plants into a bold man-made design, 
Korin arrived at a new type of art. Whether his flowers and trees appear in 
the form of hanging scrolls, to be admired and appreciated by the viewer, or 
in purely decorative screen paintings, they represent a denial of the classic, 
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literary, styles in which earlier artists had dealt with subjects of this type. 


FOLLOWERS 


The fact that Korin was able to develop an even more colorful and 
luxurious style than Sétatsu’s owed much to his having lived in the fabulous 
Genroku Period (around 1700), when the spirit of the newly-arisen merchant 
class dominated Japanese urban society. Indeed, K6rin’s art is in many ways 
a symbol of this epoch. 

When we speak of the merchant class of this period, we speak of a group 
whose leaders were the Ogata family and a number of other eminently successful 
tradesmen. This was a class of people whose very realistic aim was to acquire 
money—money with which to buy the luxuries they required for their daily 
life, and money with which to oppose the political oppression of the warrior 
class. The Genroku Period was theirs because it was at that time that their 
aspirations and their progressive spirit first became a governing force in Japa- 
nese life. This was the period of the plebeian artists—the playwright Chika- 
matsu Monzaemon, the novelist Ihara Saikaku, the ceramist Ninsei, the lacquer- 
maker Ogawa Haritsu, and the creator of gorgeous dyed fabrics Miyazaki 
Yuzen. In the works of all these men can be seen the same free spirit that is 
found in K6rin’s paintings. It was a new spirit, strong and youthful enough 
to bring about a complete break with the past and the development of new 
styles based on the realism of the parvenu merchant class. 

The person most strongly affected by Korin’s influence was his brother 
Kenzan, but since Kenzan was a potter and has left few paintings, he can 
hardly be considered among KoOrin’s disciples. In fact, the only two direct 
disciples were Watanabe ShikO (1683-1755) of Kyoto and Tatebayashi Kagei 
(early 18th Century) of Edo, neither of whom is very well known today. 
Actually, for many years after his death, Korin’s fame continued to decline. 
His school was revived and expanded to some extent by Sakai Hoitsu (1761- 
1828), a member of the Sakai family that had patronized KoOrin in Edo, but it 
did not become an important force in Tokugawa-Period painting. Only in 
the modern period has K6rin’s true worth been fully recognized, and now 
it has become one of the most important single forces in modern Japanese 
painting. 
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IKE one from whom the spirit has departed, he left the house. There 
L was not even a sound of footsteps as he went. Doing the dinner dishes 
in the kitchen, I felt it behind me, and suddenly I wanted to let the 
dish slide from my hand. I sighed in spite of myself, and, leaning forward 
a little, I looked through the window. In the alley beyond the twisted squash 
vines, the forlorn back of a white kimono, a narrow sash wrapped around it, 
floated up in the darkness of the summer evening, bobbing and wavering, 
almost like a ghost, certainly not like something still in this world. 

“Where is Father going?” our oldest daughter, who was seven, asked 
innocently. She had been playing in the garden, and she was washing her feet 
in a kitchen bucket. She preferred her father to me. At night she spread her 
quilt in the six-mat room with her father and they slept under the same 
mosquito net. 

“He’s going to the temple.” I gave the first answer that came to me. 
Having said it, I suddenly felt cold, thinking somehow that there was a bad 
omen in the words. 

“Why?” 

“It’s O-bon. Remember? So Father is visiting the cemetery.” 

The lies came easily. As a matter of fact it was the thirteenth of July, 
the first day of the Festival of the Dead. All the other little girls had on 
pretty kimonos and were playing in their doorways, long sleeves proudly 
fluttering; but my own children had lost all their good kimonos in the bomb- 
ings. On O-bon they wore the same shabby foreign clothes they wore every 
other day. 
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“Oh? Do you think he'll be back early?” 

“I wonder. If Masako has been a good girl, he probably will.” But 
his manner had suggested that he would again spend the night out. 

Masako came through the kitchen and went into the three-mat room, 
where she sat by the window and looked gloomily out. 

“Mother,” she said softly. “My bean is in bloom.” 

“Where, where?” I felt the tears coming. “Why, you're right. Think 
of the beans we'll have!” 

Beside the front door there was a garden patch some twenty yards square, 
in which I had once grown vegetables; but with three children I could not even 
think of gardening, and my husband, who had helped me now and then, no 
longer paid any attention to the house. The man next door tended his garden 
and had a most remarkable crop of vegetables, and ours was a disgrace by 
comparison, rich chiefly in weeds. Masako had taken a bean from the ration 
and planted and watered it, and when it sent up a sprout it was the one thing 
of which she could be proud. She had no toys. My bean, my bean—when 
she went next door she would advertise it quite immodestly. 

Ruin. No, not only we. Everyone in Japan, and especially everyone 
in Tokyo, drained of life, ruined, moving about sluggishly as if just to move 
were a great effort. We too had lost everything in the raids, and saw ruin 
wherever we turned; but there was something even worse. For me, there was 
the heaviest burden a wife can bear. 

My husband was on the staff of a rather well-known magazine in Kanda 
for nearly ten years. Eight years ago we were married—it was a very ordinary 
arranged-marriage. With houses for rent already scarce in Tokyo, we at length 
found this little house in the western suburbs, rather like a lone farm cottage 
out among the paddies, and we lived here until the war. 

Since he was in poor health, he escaped both military service and the 
labor draft, and continued to go to his magazine every day. There being air- 
plane factories and the like in our suburbs, bombs fell near us in rather large 
numbers. One night, finally, a bomb fell in the bamboo thicket behind the 
house, and made a wreck of the kitchen, the toilet, and the three-mat room. 
It was quite impossible for the four of us (by that time the boy, Yoshitaré, had 
been born) to live in a half-destroyed house. I therefore took the two children 
and went home, to Aomori in the north. My husband stayed on in the six- 
mat room and, as always, commuted to his magazine. 

But we had not been in Aomori four months when the city was destroyed 
in the air raids. With the baggage we had so laboriously moved to Aomori 
a complete loss, we made our way, taking with us literally the clothes on our 
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backs and no more, to the house of an Aomori friend who had escaped the 
fires, and there, after ten days that were like hell, we had news of the surrender. 
Homesick for Tokyo, where my husband was, I set out with the two children, 
and finally made my way back, ragged as a beggar. We had a carpenter do 
rough repairs on the ruined house, because we had nowhere else to go, and 
somehow resumed the old, intimate life, two parents and two children. 

Then, as we settled down. a change came over my husband. 

The magazine ha ocen burned out, there was a quarrel among the 
executives over money, and the company was dissolved; and so my husband 
was unemployed. Since he had long been in the business he had many 
acquaintances, however. He brought together two or three whom he thought 
reliable and on their joint capita: organized a new company, which seems to 
have brought out two or three books. Soon they made a bungle of paper 
buying. The losses were heavy and he himself was deeply in debt. He would 
wander vacantly from the house in the morning to work at the liquidation, 
and come home exhausted at night. Always a quiet man, he became more 
glumly silent. Somehow he made good the losses, and afterwards he seemed 
to have no spirit left for other things. Not, however, that he stayed in the 
house all day. He would stand on the veranda thinking of something, smok- 
ing, looking endlessly off at the horizon, and I would know that it had begun 
again. With a deep sigh as if his thoughts were too much for him, he would 
flick a half-smoked cigarette into the garden, take his wallet from a desk drawer 
and shove it inside his kimono, and, with that noiseless walk as of one from 
whom the spirit has departed, go out the front door and usually not come home 
that night. 

He was a good husband. A gentle husband. He would drink perhaps 
a half pint of sake and at most one bottle of beer. Though he did smoke, the 
cigarette ration was all he needed. In our almost ten years of married life he 
had not struck me and had not used abusive language. True, there was that 
time: once when Masako was about two, I should say, she came crawling in 
and knocked over a guest’s tea. When he called and I did not answer—I was 
out in back fanning a fire—only that one time, he came out into the kitchen 
with a fierce scowl on his face. Dropping Masako, he stood for a time glaring 
at me, murder in his eyes. Then he turned, marched out of the room, and 
slammed the door with a crash that echoed to the marrow of my bones and 
made me know how terrible men can be. That was literally the one time he 
was angry at me. Though I, like everyone else, suffered during the war, | 
rather want to say, when I think of his gentleness, that I was happy those eight 
years. 
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(He became a different person. When did he begin to change? When 
I came back from Aomori and saw him for the first time in four months, I 
concluded, from his furtive manner, his reluctance to look into my eyes, that 
the effort of living alone had exhausted him. I was rather touched. But 
perhaps in those four months—no, I will not think about them. The more 
I think the deeper I sink into the quicksand.) 

It was not easy for me to lay Masako’s pillow beside the pillow of a 
father who would not be home in any case, and to hang a mosquito net over 
the two of them. 


Toward noon the next day I was washing diapers by the well in front— 
our second daughter, Toshiko, was born that spring—when he came creeping 
in like a burglar. He bowed without a word, and went, almost fell, through 
the front door. That he should bow to his own wife—he too is suffering, I 
thought. The pity of it was too much for me. I could not go on with the 
laundry. I followed him into the house. 

“It must have been warm. Suppose you take off your kimono. Two 
bottles of beer came in the ration this morning, for O-bon. I put them on 
ice, and you can have a bottle if you like.” 

He laughed weakly. “Beer. Imagine that.” His voice was husky and 
uncertain. “I'll have a bottle if you have one too.” 

An obvious sort of cajolery, I thought; but I answered: “All right. I'll 
drink with you.” 

My father was a good drinker, and I could drink more than my husband. 
Just after we were married we would go into little bars in Shinjuku. His 
face would immediately be aflame, and I myself would feel nothing except a 
sort of ringing in the ears. In the three-mat room, the children at lunch, their 
father at his beer, half naked, a wet towel over his shoulders, and I with him, 
only keeping him company after the first glass, because to drink more would 
be wasteful, and nursing Toshiko—on the surface it was a peaceful family. 
But there was a tenseness in the air, and conversation was not easy. He avoided 
my eyes, I took care to choose subjects that would not touch raw spots. Masako 
and Yoshitard, evidently sensing the constraint, were unnaturally silent as they 
dipped hardtack into saccharine tea. 

“It’s quick to hit you when you drink in the daytime,” he said. 

“That’s very true. You're scarlet all the way to your toes.” 

I glanced at him. A purple moth was clinging to his shoulder. No, 
it was not a moth. I had known that moth-shaped mark too, shortly after 
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we were married. I started as I saw it, and he reached up in confusion and 
clumsily moved a corner of the wet towel to hide it, the mark of a bite. He 
had put the towel over his shoulders in the first place to cover that moth. I 
managed to pretend that I had seen nothing. 

“It tastes better, doesn’t it, Masako, when Father is here to eat with 
us.” I tried to make a joke, but it had overtones that dampened the conversa- 
tion. The tension was becoming unbearable when an orchestra on a radio 
somewhere struck up the “Marseillaise.”” He turned to listen. 

“So it is. The fourteenth of July. Bastille Day.” At first he spoke 
almost to himself. Then, laughing softly, he said half to Masako and half to 
me: “On the fourteenth of July the revolution....” His voice broke. I 
looked up. His mouth was twisted and there were tears in his eyes. He seemed 
to be fighting them back. He was half sobbing when he began again. “The 
Bastille, the prison. The people attacked it. They gathered from all over to 
attack it, and so the garden party at Versailles ended forever. Forever. It was 
over forever. It had to be destroyed. They knew that it would be forever 
impossible to build a new order, a new code, but they had to destroy. The 
revolution is not yet over, Sun Yat-sen said when he died. A revolution is 
never over. The end of a revolution is an impossibility, forever. But we have 
to begin revolutions. That is how revolutions are, sad and beautiful. What 
good can come of them, you say. Sadness, and beauty. And love... .” 

The “Marseillaise” played on, and he wept as he talked. Then, shyly, 
he forced a laugh. “Your father is on a crying jag, Masako.” He turned away 
and went out to wash his face. “I’m drunk. Weeping over the French Revolu- 
tion. I’m drunk and I’m going to bed.” 

The house was quiet when he had gone into the six-mat room. I knew 
that he would still be weeping. 

He had not wept for the French Revolution. But then perhaps a 
revolution in France is very much like love in a family. The pain of having 
to destroy them both, the romance of the French court and the peace of the 
house, for the sadness and the beauty—I understood the pain well enough. 
But I too had my love. I was not the betrayed Osan,’ it was true. Still I 


passed it by, the philosophy of revolution and destruction, as if it had no 
relation to that lament of hers: 


1. The original Osan is the heroine of ‘Love Suicide at Amijima, a [tragedy by Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon (1653-1724). The prototype of the virtuous, self-sacrificing wife, she is prepared to do 
her duty at whatever cost to her own happiness. In the end, however, her husband, an Osaka 
paper merchant, commits suicide with a courtesan. An English translation has been published by 
the Harvard |University ‘Press, and a fairly detailed description of a performance on the puppet 
stage will be found in Tanizaki Junichir6’s Tade Kuu Mushi, translated into English as Some 
Prefer Nettles. 
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Why am I left so alone? 
Do I nourish in my breast a demon? 
A serpent? 

And, passing it by, I was a wife alone, left always in the same house, in 
the same dress, heaving the same dreary sighs. Must I be resigned, only praying 
that some day the wind of his affections would turn? There were the three 
children. I could not divorce him. 

Even he would spend a night at home after two nights out. 

Playing on the veranda with the children when we had finished dinner, 
he seemed to be courting their favor. Awkwardly, he took the younger girl 
in his arms. 

“Isn’t her chubby. Isn’t her beautiful.” 

“She is sweet, isn’t she,” I said for no particular reason. “When you see 
the children, you feel that you want to live a long time.” 

A strange expression came over his face, and he muttered something 
almost like a groan. I felt suddenly damp and clammy. 

When he slept at home, he would hang the mosquito net over his bed 
and Masako’s in the six-mat room, and undress Masako, rather against her 
will, at about eight. She would have preferred to play with her father a little 
longer. But he had already turned out the light and gone to bed. That was 
all. 

I put the others to bed in the four-mat room next door, sewed until 
about eleven, hung a net, and went to bed myself—the parent between the 
two children, not, as in happier families, the child between the two parents. 

I could not sleep. Next door, he was having trouble too. I heard a 
sigh, and sighed myself, and thought again of Osan: 

Why am I left so alone? 
Do I nourish in my breast a demon? 
A serpent? 

He came into the room. I stiffened, but he only said: “Might we have 
sleeping medicine somewhere?” : 

“We did have, but I took it last night. It did no good at all.” 

“It doesn’t if you take too much,” he said, rather out of sorts. “You 
shouldn't take more than six tablets.” 


The heat continued, day after day. Unable to eat because of the heat 
and because of my worries, | saw my cheekbones becoming more prominent 
each day, and I had little milk for the baby. Nor was he eating well. His 
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eyes were hollow and alight with a terrible fire. One day he began laughing, 
as if at himself. 

“It would be easier if I could go crazy,” he said. 

“I know exactly how you feel.” 

“But there’s no need for healthy people to suffer. I can't help admiring 
all of you—how do you manage to be so straight and sound? I wonder if we're 
divided from the start. Some can sail through life, some can’t.” 

“It’s just that we're a little stupid. But....” 

“But?” 

He looked at me with a strange, twisted expression, as if he really had 
gone mad. I couldn't say it. The words fell back in my mouth. The facts 
were too terrible. 

“But when you're suffering, so am I.” 

“Is that all.” He smiled in relief. 

For the first time in I did not know how long, I felt a cool wave of 
happiness. 

(That was it. If 1 could make him feel better, I would feel better my- 
self. There was no question of right and wrong. Make him feel better— 
that would be enough.) 

Late that night I crawled into his mosquito net. “Don’t worry,” I said 
as I lay down beside him. “It’s all right.” 

“Excuse me,” he said jokingly in English as he sat up. His voice was 
husky. “Please, please,” he added, again in English, as if answering for me. 

The summer moon was full. Four or five silver beams came through 
the shutters and the net and struck his thin chest. 

“You've lost weight,” I said, trying to make a joke myself. I sat up. 

“And you've lost weight. You worry too much.” 

“But I said it’s all right. I don’t mind. I’m clever enough not to mind. 
But,” I laughed, “you got to be good to me.” 

He too laughed. His white teeth showed in the moonlight. My grand- 
parents in the country, who died when I was very young, often quarreled, 
and my grandmother always said, “You got to be good to me.” I thought it 
funny then, and when I was married I told him, and he laughed too. 

He laughed again this time, but immediately he was the serious husband 
again. “I mean to be good to you. To protect you, to be good to you. You're 
a good person, you know. You're not to fret over things that don’t matter. 
You have to keep your pride, and you have to keep your balance. I think 
about no one but you. No one else. You can always be sure of that.” He 
spoke with an earnestness that rather spoiled the conversation. I looked at 
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the floor. At length I said in a soft voice: 

“But you've changed.” 

(It would be easier for me if you would stop thinking about me, if you 
would dislike me, hate me. It’s hell, having you think of me as you take 
another woman in your arms. 

(Men are wrong when they think it their duty to be remembering their 
wives. Do they tell themselves it is right, do they salve their consciences, do 
they find it manly, to go on remembering their wives after they have found 
other women? A man begins to love another woman, and he heaves dark 
sighs in front of his wife, he exhibits his moral anguish. Presently the conta- 
gion is passed on to the wife, who must also sigh. If the husband would be 
brisk and airy about it all, the wife might be spared this hell. You love some- 
one else. Forget about me, then. Love her with a light heart.) 

He laughed weakly. “Changed? I haven't changed. It’s only the heat. 
I can’t stand the heat. The summer is—well, just excuse me.” 

There was no answering him. “Sometimes you can be very annoying,” 
I said, laughing shortly, and making as if to hit him. Then I slipped out of 
the net, went back to my own room, and lay down between the two children. 

But I had been able to frolic a bit, to talk to him and make him laugh, 
and the ice around my heart seemed to melt. For the first time in many 
nights, I was able to sleep until morning, free from the usual worries. 

My thinking changed. If I could have an occasional flirt, an occasional 
joke, if I could be at peace for a little while, happy for an hour or two—it 
did not matter that he was deceiving me. Why should I care about right and 
wrong? If I could have only this, I needed nothing more. Sometimes I would 
pinch ‘sim playfully, and the house would ring with laughter. Then one morn- 
ing he told me he wanted to go away to a hot spring. 

“My head aches. I can’t stand the heat. You know that place in 
Nagano—I have a friend not far from it, and he said to come whenever I 
wanted to, and not to worry about bringing rice. I have to rest for a week or 
two. At this rate I'll go crazy. I have to get out of the city.” 

Was he going on a trip to run away from her? The thought flashed 
through my mind. “And what shall I do,” I laughed, “if a robber breaks in 
while you’re away?” 

(Why do sad people laugh so?) 

“Oh, just tell him your husband's a lunatic. Armed robbers are no 
match for lunatics.” 

Having no reason to object, I went to take out his best linen suit. I 
could not find it. 
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“It isn’t here.” 1 felt the blood leaving my face. “Do you suppose we 
had robbers when the house was empty?” 

“I sold it.” He smiled as if he were about to weep. 

Somehow I managed to hide my surprise. “You were very quick about 

“I’m the real danger. Not armed robbers.” 

I was sure that he had needed money for that woman. 

“What will you wear, then?” 

“Shirtsleeves. Open collar.” 

He told me in the morning, and he left at noon. He did not want to 
stay in the house a minute longer than he had to. After the succession of 
blazing days, however, we had a shower that morning. He put on his shoes 
and knapsack and sat in the doorway waiting for it to stop. “Do crape myrtles 
bloom just every other year?” he muttered suddenly, violent impatience on his 
face. 

The crape myrtle at the door was not in bloom. 

“So it would seem,” I answered absently. 

And that was our last conversation. 

The rain stopped, he almost ran from the house. Three days later the 
newspapers carried brief notices of the suicide at Lake Suwa. 

Later still came the letter he wrote from a Suwa inn: 

“I am not dying with this woman for love. I am a journalist. Jour- 
nalists urge other people on to revolution and destruction, while they them- 
selves slip away to wipe their brows. The journalist belongs to a wondrous 
species. The Satan of our day. I can no longer bear the self-loathing. I shall 
die on the cross of revolution. A scandal involving a journalist—have you 
ever heard of one? If my death can make the Satan of our day blush even a 
little at the sight of himself, I shall be happy.” 

And so on. A letter of nonsense. I wonder: does a man have to tell 
lies and strike poses to the end? Does he have to cling to his solemn purposes? 

I heard later from a friend of his that the woman was twenty-seven, a 
reporter for his magazine. While I was in Aomori she was in and out of the 
house and sometimes she spent the night. She had gotten herself pregnant. 
That was the sum of it. And to die shouting about revolutions! I saw how 
worthless he had been. 


Revolutions are to make people happy. I do not trust the revolutionary 
with the tragic face. Why could he not have loved her happily and openly, 
why could he not have loved so that even his wife might have been happier? 
Quite aside from the suffering of the lovers, a love that is hell is hardly pleasant 
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for the bystander. 

A revolution, a true revolution, is a quick, easy change of spirit; and if 
there can be that, there need be no deep problems. A most remarkable 
“cross of revolution” when he could not change his feelings toward his own 
wife, I thought as I took the three children to Suwa for the body. I was less 
angry and sad than appalled at the utter nonsense. 


Translated by E. G. Seidensticker 


About the Author 


DAZAI OSAMU was born in 1909, the son of a wealthy landowner in 
northern Japan. His life was almost a parody on desperate bohemianism: 
flirtations with communism, drunkenness, addiction to drugs, repeated 
attempts at suicide. In June, 1948, he was drowned with his mistress, 
apparently a successful suicide at last. “Osan” was published in October, 
1947. 

Dazai made his distraught life the subject of his writing. Indeed 
his life and his art were so hopelessly entangled that one hardly knows 
whether the life shaped the writing or the writing the life, and in a 
sense his work brings the autobiographical strain so important in modern 
Japanese literature to a culmination and an impasse. Particularly since 
the war he has become a sort of existentialist hero, a symbol (along with 
that other literary suicide, Akutagawa Ryiinosuke) of all the anguish 
and uncertainty of life in modern Japan. 

Although his writing hovers on the edge of self-pity, he usually 
saves himself by a sardonic humor and an ability to stand back and 
look at his own absurdities. He is perhaps most successful when, as in 
“Osan,” he has for his narrator not himself but someone near him. 
Two of his longer works, The Setting Sun (Shayo) and No Longer Human 
(Ningen Shikkaku), have been published in English translation (New 
Directions, New York). 
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HERE have been many expeditions to the Himalayas, but our party can 

b i have had few parallels. Its members, for one thing—an author, a 

painter, a photographer, and a doctor—were an unlikely crew. On 

all the tents we took with us was sewn the legend “Artists A. C.” (A. C. sig- 

nifying “Alpine Club”). The phrase, perhaps, concealed a certain pride: we 

might not be energetic climbers, but in our appreciation of the beauties of 
the mountains we were second to none. 

The next oddity was our ages. Yamakawa Yuichiré, the artist, was 48. 
Kazami Takehide, the photographer, was 43. The doctor, Kohara Kazuyoshi, 
was 36, while the present writer must confess to 55. An average age of over 
45. In any ordinary job, a man may be at his prime at 45, but for moun- 
taineering he is an old man. I know of almost no case where a party of such 
ripe years has ventured into the Himalayas. 

The third peculiarity was the comparatively litthke money we spent. The 
whole three months from the time we left Calcutta for the Himalayas until 
our return to Calcutta cost under ¥300,000 (approximately $830 or £300) 
per person. We lived, in other words, more economically than the man lead- 
ing a fairly comfortable life in Tokyo. 

We set sail from Kobe, on March 2, on board the BISN ship “Sangola.” 
We four were the only Japanese on the ship, but we were treated with every 
kindness by the passengers and crew, who even held a concert to wish success 
to our expedition. 

We reached Calcutta in broiling heat on March 24. The equipment 
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and food we had brought with us—approximately 2¥2 tons of it—was stored 
in the hold, and we were forced to hang about in Calcutta for more than a 
week before the unloading and the troublesome customs procedures were got 
through. 

From Calcutta to Raxaul on the border of India and Nepal involved 
a sweltering train journey of about a day and a half. At Raxaul, we were 
joined by the sherpas whose services we had previously engaged, and who 
had been waiting since their arrival from Darjeeling the day before. These 
worthy fellows, indispensable to any Himalayan expedition, deserve a special 
mention of their own. Their names were Pasang Phutar, Lhakpa Tenzing, 
and Dawa Thondup. The last named in particular is a veteran of the 
Himalayas, having taken part in a whole succession of famous expeditions 
ever since 1933. 

At Raxaul we were forced to spend yet another, boring, week waiting for 
our baggage to come by freight train. In order to recover lost time, we went 
from Simla, near the border, to Kathmandu by plane. The trip occupied 
a mere 20 minutes, but it took us over the great jungle area of Terai, famous 
for big-game hunting. The air in the Nepalese capital, about 4,000 ft. above 
sea level, was refreshingly cool after the heat of India. Here was the starting 
point for the Himalayas. 

We first reported to the Nepalese Government, went through the pre- 
scribed formalities and paid the necessary royalty of 1,000 rupees. Next we made 
contracts with the porters and set about buying the stocks of goods necessary to 
take with us in 


ROUTE FROM KATHMANDU TO KATHMANDU 
caravan. One of 


the things which Canes, ree erong Dz. 
kept us most busy TIBET 
was dividing up 
our 244 _tons of 
baggage into lots PP Langtang rH 
Lakpa 
porter. 
We found B.C. 


we should need 80 
porters all. 
When to __ these 
porters were added 
ourselves, four in 
number, the three 
sherpas and our 
liaison officer, A- 
matya, we had as- 
sembled a_ vast 
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company of close on 90 souls. 

On April 17, the morning of our departure arrived at last. At 9.30, 
the army of porters bearing red, yellow, blue and white packs, colored to 
distinguish their contents, formed a long single column under the direction 
of the sherpas and set off from Kathmandu. During the next eleven days 
until our arrival at base camp the party trudged along mountain paths too 
narrow for two to walk abreast. All the time we went either up or down; 
there were almost no level stretches. The heat of the day was terrible, and 
clouds of dust arose from the parched red earth. Occasionally by the wayside 
there would be a tree with widespreading branches, under whose cool shade 
we and the porters would stop with the same relief to take rest. 

The march in caravan which is an inevitable forerunner to any climb- 
ing in the Himalayas is said to be an ideal opportunity for getting the body 
in wim. Nothing could be more true. Thanks to our march to base camp, up 
hill and down dale without a day’s rest, we began to develop muscles of steel. 
The foothills reaching out from the Himalayas stretched on before us, range after 
range, as far as the eye could see, each of them terraced from base to summit. 
Even the highest places were cultivated, in silent witness to man’s perseverance. 

On the morning of the fifth day of caravan we had, as we reached the 
top of a certain pass, our first full view to the north of our goal, Jugal Himal. 
It was a magnificent sight, glistening with its cover of snow and ice. Thence- 
forth our route took us along the Balephi River, which flows down from 
Jugal Himal. The road wound its way high up along the flank of the moun- 
tains on the left bank; on the lofty stretch of hills, separated from us by a 
deep valley, that formed the opposite bank, the terraced fields stretched up 
almost to the summits, while here and there were groups of houses on slopes 
so high that one wondered why they were not too inconvenient for anyone 
to live on at all. 

When we reached the last hamlet, Tempathang, however, the terraces 
finally came to an end. The increasing milky cloudiness of the river water 
proclaimed that we were at last approaching the Himalayas, for it was a sign 
that glaciers were near at hand. We struck our tents on the dry river bed 
at Tempathang. That evening a swarm of the village children came to see 
us and danced Tibetan dances for our benefit. We were utterly charmed 
by the sight as, all with a vast seriousness, they danced in a ring to a monotonous 
melody played on the mouth-organ by one of their number. 

We took three days from this last hamlet to base camp, during which 
we passed through forests of rhododendrons in full bloom. The flowers, in 
scarlet, white, pink and a host of other shades, formed a seemingly never-ending 
tunnel through which we passed. At a height of about 11,000 ft, however, 
the forest petered out and there followed an alpine zone of small shrubs and 
rocks only. The thing that delighted us most here was the pale mauve 
primulas that covered the ground. 

The site of our base camp was about 13,000 {t. above sea level. 
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near by, there were the traces of the base camp of the English expedition 
that had come the previous spring, and the ground was still littered with 
wrapping paper from food and the like. The thing that most moved us was 
a copper memorial plaque let into a rock just to one side of the site. Captain 
S.T.W. Fox, leader of the expedition, together with two sherpas, had lost their 
lives on the glacier when they had been swept into a crevasse by an avalanche. 

April 30, the third day after our arrival, was the anniversary of the 
tragedy. We marshalled the whole company to pay our respects at the plaque, 
before which we placed a large dish of primroses which we had picked, and 
stood awhile in silent tribute. The sherpas were muttering repeatedly to 
themselves the Om mani padme hum, the Buddhist invocation. The morning 
was bright and clear, and immediately before us rose with startling vividness 
the awe-inspiring form of Phurbi Chyachu (21,844 ft.) with its mantle of snow 
and ice. Our tribute over, still no-one made to move from the spot for some 
moments. Lhakpa Tenzing decorated the edge of the plaque with primulas 
from the dish, and scattered the remainder before it. 


On Jugal Himal, two glaciers flow down toward the south, the Dorje 
Lakpa Glacier and the Phurbi Chyachumbu Glacier. Our first plan was to 
go up the former, and the main party set out to investigate it. The other 
party, however, brought back the report that the latter was far easier to tackle, 
so we decided to abandon the Dorje Lakpa Glacier and concentrate all our 
energies on the Phurbi Chyachumbu Glacier. 

By May 4, the very next day after we returned to base camp from the 
Dorje Lakpa Glacier, we were already on our way to the Phurbi Chyachumbu 
Glacier. The steep mountain ridge of ice and rock forming a barrier between 
the two glaciers, we named Central Ridge. Base camp was on the east slopes 
of these mountains, just where the central ridge peters out to the south. We 
traversed the slopes on the east side of Central Ridge, and set up first camp. 
From here, we could look down on where the Phurbi Chyachumbu Glacier 
dropped away in an icefall. 

We spent four nights at first camp, prevented from going ahead as we 
had hoped by bad weather. In the morning, the skies would clear for a brief 
spell, but it would soon cloud over and, inevitably, snow would fall—a fine, 
dry, hail-like kind of snow. As we. lay in our tents, we could hear it rustling 
as it ran down off the canvas. . 

On May 8, we at last went ahead to second camp. To do so, we had 
first to go down to the foot of Phurbi Chyachumbu Glacier, then set off up 
the glacier itself. Its steep slopes were a riot of splits and cracks, and 
innumerable crevasses yawned over its surface. If one peered down into 
them, all one could see were walls of green ice dropping down to bottomless 
depths. Dawa Thondup, with his long experience of the Himalayas, went 
first and found a way for us across this complex and dangerous terrain. Once, 
when we came to a crevasse which we absolutely must cross, the metal step- 
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ladder that Kazami the photographer had brought for taking photographs 
served us as a bridge. 

At last we came out on top of the glacier and set up second camp. That 
day, clouds and the subsequent snow restricted visibility, but the next morning 
was magnificently clear, and we could see all the way up the glacier. With 
its covering of snow, it stretched upwards, gently sloping, in the form of a 
snowfield. We should be able to climb it, it seemed, without danger or 
difficulty. 

The porters who brought the baggage as far as base camp had been 
dismissed there, though we selected five of their number who seemed strong 
and of pleasant disposition to help out the sherpas. Under the direction of 
Pasang Phutar, they spent day after day carrying goods from base camp to 
advanced camps. 

It was May 10 when we moved on to third camp. We climbed from 
second camp up the broad, gentle slope of the glacier. The heat from the 
direct rays of the sun, plus reflection from the snow, was excessive; we took 
off our jackets and rolled up our shirt sleeves, but still we were hot. There 
was not a breath of wind. The mountain ridges that barred the way on both 
sides of the glacier shut in the heat as in a Turkish bath. 

On the Central Ridge to our left, we were treated to the spectacle of 
frequent avalanches. The new snow that had fallen since noon the day be- 
fore would now, under the direct rays of the morning sun, go gliding smoothly 
down the steep rock face. Some would rush straight down like a stick, 
some would split into countless threads as it fell. 

The lofty barrier to our right was the mountain ridge which includes 
Phurbi Chyachu as its highest peak, and beyond which lies Tibet. Along the 
edge of the ridge, a fine snow mist was rising, suggesting that fierce winds were 
blowing there constantly. From this side, too, yet another avalanche came 
tumbling. The glacier was wide, and there was no danger to us as we went 
up the center of it. Only the spray from the avalanche beat against our faces 
in tiny grains. 

At the third camp we again suffered from bad weather. The only clear 
spells were two or three hours in the morning, to be followed immediately 
by clouds and snow. Every day it fell, till even the sherpas declared that years 
with such continuous snow were rare. 

As one gazed up the glacier from our camp, a pyramid-shaped mountain 
rose up directly ahead. The British women’s expedition that climbed Jugal 
Himal for the first time in 1955 named this peak Ladies’ Peak. The glacier 
skirts the base of the peak and bends round to the left. Right at its very 
source are situated Big White Peak (23,240 ft.) and Gyalgen Peak (22,000 ft.) 
the two highest on Jugal Himal. Both these peaks were named by the 
British women’s expedition, but the peak on which these intrepid ladies 
succeeded in their brilliant ascent was Gyalgen Peak, and Big White Peak 
still remained unconquered. 
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Our own target was this highest peak. When I first planned this trip 
to the Himalayas, I had had no such ambitions. In view of my own age and 
capabilities, I thought it would be quite sufficient to make a round tour of the 
Himalayas, which I had so long yearned to see, and to admire the views they 
had to offer. Before we started, thus, I made no declaration of any intention 
to make the first ascent of this main peak. My only idea was that we might 
try it if it seemed possible. Looking back on this now, I can see that the 
halfhearted, “try-it-if-possible’” approach was no good for a mountain of over 
23,000 ft. in the Himalayas. If only we had been firmly resolved to climb it, 
come what may, we ought to have found some different strategy. For instance, 
we should have returned to the base camp and rested for a few days until 
the weather recovered, then made a fresh attack on the peak. We had other 
plans to follow, however. We intended to go on to Langtang Himal, and 
could not afford to spend all our time on Jugal Himal. 

We spent six days in all in bad weather at the third camp. During this 
time, we took advantage of one of the brief fine spells in the morning ‘to 
climb to the top of the mountains on the Tibetan border. This was the high- 
est point our party reached during the trip. We gave up all idea of scaling 
Big White Peak. In order to climb to the top, we should have had to bring 
up a further week’s supply of food from the base camp. We had neither enough 
supplies nor enough personnel for further assaults. What was more, we had 
no idea when the weather was going to improve. We were loath to give up 
when we had come so far, but we had already had our fill as far as Jugal 
Himal was concerned, and it was without any undue sense of tragic failure 
that we decided to retrace our tracks. 


On May 17, we returned to the base camp after an absence of two weeks 
on the glacier. Here the scenery was already spring-like, the snow had all 
disappeared, and the ground all round was covered with alpine plants in 
bloom. We shaved off our growth of beard, wrote reports, put our baggage 
in order and waited for the porters to come up from the village below. It 
was a week later that we set foot on the road to Langtang Himal, the second 
of our two destinations. 

On May 23, we quit the base camp. During the past month, we had 
grown used to Jugal Himal towering above our heads, and the thought that 
we should probably never see it again made us turn again and again to gaze 
at it regretfully as we made our way down the slopes. We went down into 
the valley of the Balephi River first, then began climbing the mountains on 
the opposite bank. It was a climb of about 6,500 ft., and a succession of steep 
slopes from the start. After two days’ climb we reached Panch Pokhari 
ridge. Panch Pokhari means “five lakes” and, true to its name, there were 
five small lakes of clear water scattered about the area. We set up our tents 
by the side of the largest, at a spot of unforgettable beauty. 

We had been planning to approach Langtang Himal along the ridge of 
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the mountains. At this point, 
however, we met with opposi- 
tion from the porters. They 
had neither boots nor snow- 
glasses, and complained that 
without proper equipment they 
could not go along a steep 
mountain route with so much 
snow. We discussed the matter 
for many hours, at the end of 
which we decided to give in to 
their views. 

We made up our minds 
instead to cross the Gangja La 
Pass and enter the Langtang 
Himal valley. To reach the 
pass, we had to go through the 
Helmu area. According to 
Amatya, our liaison officer, the 

2% 59 area has the finest natural 
Ch peudenin. scenery in the whole of Nepal, 

as well as being richest in 
female beauty. Both alike were a major attraction for this particular band 
of pilgrims. 

Leaving Panch Pokhari, we descended into a deep valley, then once 
more climbed up and up till we were sick of climbing, and in the afternoon 
of the fourth day reached Tarke Ghyang in the center of the Helmu area. 
Here, there was a close huddle of about 100 homes, each with its pole flying 
a white banner. On the banners were printed in tiny letters passages from the 
sutras. 

No sooner had we pitched our tents in a pretty meadow a little outside 
the village than a large number of the inhabitants descended on us, and the 
meadow took on the lively aspect of a local festival. Thanks to this, we were 
able to discover a few approximations to those beauties we had been secretly 
hoping for. They were only to be found, however, among the young and in- 
nocent maidens, the rest being displeasing in proportion to their age. Worst 
of all, the majority of them had great wens on their necks. This is a local 
disease often to be seen in the Himalayan region. What a cruel trick, I 
reflected, for the gods to play on women, whose chief pride is their looks. 

To get to the pass of Gangja La, a path led from the village up the 
mountains to the rear and along the ridge of the mountains. At Tarke Ghyang, 
we divided the party into two. We ourselves headed for the pass with the 
three sherpas and 15 of the strongest porters, while we sent the rest of 
the porters under the direction of Amatya directly back to Kathmandu, with 
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the baggage of which we should have no urgent need. 

From Tarke Ghyang to Gangja La was a journey of four days—four 
delightful days as it proved. For one thing, we had hitherto had too many 
porters, and we felt incredibly unencumbered and carefree now that we were 
a small group of only 22 in all. Here was the ideal type of Himalayan trek 
that I had long been picturing to myself. 

The party made its way along the mountain ridge 14,000 ft. up. At one 
time, we came to a beautiful meadow carpeted with flowers of all hues, where 
there stood a kharka, or herdsman’s hut of stone, completely in keeping with the 
Himalayan scenery. The season was too early for pasturing, however, and the 
hut was empty. On another occasion, late one clear afternoon, we stood in front 
of our tents and gazed at the distant chain of peaks that was the Himalayas. 
The chain stretched, it seemed, without end and behind it rose layer upon 
layer of further mountains. Yet another time, we came out quite unexpectedly 
on a spacious, plateau-like slope, a vast tilting of the earth such as we had 
never seen in Japan. The men who led the way ahead seemed little larger 
than ants. Then, finally, we reached a point just before the pass, where we 
pitched our tents. In the afternoon of the same day, snow began to fall. 
With its covering of fresh snow, the scenery became still more beautiful. 

The day we crossed the Gangja La Pass, the weather was as fine as we 
could have wished. At one o'clock in the afternoon, lagging behind the rest 
of the party, I stood alone at the top of the pass. 
Before me stretched all the snow-capped peaks 
of Langtang Himal. The sight took me off my 
guard with its beauty. So magnificent was it that 
for a while I could do nothing but gaze, obli- 
vious to everything else. I had never foreseen 
that so many fine mountains would be gathered 
together in Langtang Himal. Countless peaks, 
each asserting its own individuality, succeeded 
one another, piled on one another, stretching 
as far as the limits of vision. 

Gangja La, according to the four-miles-to- 
the-inch map of the Indian Survey Bureau, is 
18,450 ft. high. Tilman, the authority on the 
Himalayas, has it in his book as 19,000. Un- 
fortunately, however, the needle of the Japanese 
altometer we took with us registered only some 
16,000 ft. One wonders which height is the true 
one. I, of course, put my faith in the Japanese 
instrument! 

The next day, we went down into the 
Langtang valley. Doctor Hagen of Switzerland has 
extolled this valley as one of the most beautiful 
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in the Himalayas. I could agree with him. On both sides of the valley, ranged 
sharp, snowy peaks, while at its bottom the river rushed down its broad bed. 
This on both sides consisted of meadows where alpine flowers bloomed and 
herds of cows and yaks grazed. 

Wishing to see more of this beautiful valley, I took one porter and 
climbed upstream. Some way up, there was a gompa, and a group of lamas 
reading the sutras. Near by were pleasant pasturing grounds, where a Swiss 
had settled and was making butter and cheese. I was struck by the intrepid 
pioneering spirit of this man, who could venture quite alone into this remote 
spot, so cut off from civilized society. He gave me a warm welcome, and 
fed me with yak’s milk and Tibetan tea. Seated in two crude chairs in the 
open, we talked for close on two hours, more as though we were old acquaint- 
ances than strangers from foreign lands. There were two huts—one a simple 
factory, the other a storehouse for the farm’s products. He himself lived in 
a small white tent he had put up near by. As I glanced at my watch and 
made to get up, he said “I lost my watch long ago. There’s my watch now.” 
And with a smile he pointed to the sun. His name, he told me as we parted, 
was Josef Dubach, Kaserei Werligen, Neuenkirch, Luz., Switzerland. From 
there, I went to Langsisa, about ten miles upstream. There was nothing but 
five or six uninhabited kharkas or stone huts scattered around the area, but 


for me it was an immense satisfaction just to see the snout of the glacier covered 
with moraine. 


The next day, we went down the Langtang valley. For about twelve 
miles from the village of Langtang to the next village, we passed between 
bushes covered with blossom, through sunny forests, by frequent chortens 
—the stone stupas of Lamaism—with waterfalls here and there in the lofty cliffs 
to each side and, above the cliffs, the peaks with their pure white snow spark- 
ling in the sun. We walked in a state of unbroken ecstasy. 

From the Langtang valley we went down a long incline, and finally came 
out on the bank of the main stream, the River Trisuli. Above the slope to 
the northwest we could see between the clouds three white peaks—a part of 
Ganesh Himal perhaps. Our return route took us along the side of the moun- 
tains parallel with this Trisuli River. The route is an important highway 
linking Nepal and Tibet, but in its ups and downs and its narrowness it was 
scarcely any different from the other paths we had already traversed. 

After three days walking along the flank of the mountains, we descended 
again on the fourth to the banks of the Trisuli. The Trisuli Bazaar valley 
was unbelievably hot. Bananas were ripe on the trees, and the yellow flowers 
of the cactuses were in full bloom. To get back to Kathmandu from there, 
we had one more mountain to cross. We crossed it, gasping in the heat, and 
on June 11, two months after our departure, arrived back in Kathmandu. To 
us, burnt black by the sun, our pores clogged and itchy after so long without 
a bath, it was indeed a return to civilization. 


Photographs by Kazami Takehide; illustrations by Yamakawa Yiichiro. 
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Oases and Karéz 


Iwamura Shinobu 


HE first oasis I ever saw was in Kueisui, in Inner Mongolia. The Mon- 
golians call the place Kéke Khota, which means “blue town.” Its name 
probably comes from its many trees, which give it a bluish—more strictly, 

greenish—appearance when it is seen from afar. The number of trees is 
unusual for Mongolia. Kueisui is probably the most easterly oasis of all to 
be found in Asia. As an oasis, however, it is by no means typical. The real 
oases begin farther to the west, from Ninghsia Province or thereabouts. 

The first real, typical oasis I ever saw was in Afghan Turkistan, at 
Mazar-i-Sharif, midway between the Amu (Oxus) River and the Hindu Kush 
Mountains. To get into Turkistan from West Pakistan, one has to cross the 
Hindu Kush range. There are several passes from Kabul, the capital of Af- 
ghanistan, into Turkistan, but the trunk road at the moment goes over the 
Shibar Pass. The pass is well over 3,000 m. up, and on it one feels cold even 
in summer. As one goes north from the Shibar Pass, the mountain road begins 
to slope downward. Down the northern slopes of the Hindu Kush Mountains, 
over the foothills that connect with them, and a vast open plain suddenly 
unrolls before one—the Turkistan steppes. 

The temperature suddenly rises, and the car speeds on through flat 
country where there is nothing to obstruct the gaze but an occasional herd of 
grazing camels or sheep. One normally imagines steppes as covered with grass, 
but the color here is by no means green. The stunted grass is covered with 
dust till it is scarcely distinguishable from the earth. As far as the eye can 
see, everything is painted out under a uniform coating of yellowish-brown. 

For the traveler traversing these unvaried, dreary and desolate steppes 
beneath the scorching sun, the only relief are those specks of greenness, the 
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Suddenly, on the horizon, there appears a single point of green. As one 
approaches, it gradually grows larger, and reveals itself eventually as a mass 
of trees. Soon, the minaret of a mosque peers out from above the tree tops, 
to be followed by a gold-glittering dome. Nothing could be more delightfully 
refreshing than the contrast between the rich green of the trees, the gold and 
azure hues of the mosque, and the desolate yellowish-brown steppes that 
surround them. For the wayfarer on the steppes or in the desert the oasis 
is, indeed, a comfort and a salvation. 

Mazar-i-Sharif is one of the oases which were made by bringing water 
by canal from an inland river, which originates in the Hindu Kush Mountains 
and disappears in the steppes of Turkistan. One normally envisages an oasis 
on the lines just mentioned—as a beautiful town with clear water pouring 
from its spring, luxuriant green foliage and a flourishing bazaar, all contrasting 
strongly with the surrounding desolation of the steppes. In fact, however, the 
water in a place like Mazar-i-Sharif, which is supplied by a surface canal, is 
unbelievably bad. When, at the end of a long drive during my travels in this 
area, I at length arrived at this oasis and went to the inn, | asked the boy 
to bring water so that I could wash my dirt-begrimed face and hands. He 
promptly went with a bucket and drew some of the muddy, whitish water from 
an irrigation ditch at the back of the inn. Later, when I asked for hot water 
to make tea, it was the same water he went and boiled. The tea thus produced 
looked as though it already had milk in it. 

Despite such trials, the oasis is a pleasant resting-spot for the traveler. 
There is enough water to wash one’s hands and feet, and there is a bazaar 
where one can buy anything one requires—fruit, raisins, melons, tea, tobacco, 
cloth for turbans, saddles, bits and so on. There is even a Turkish bath where 
one can loll at ease as one removes the grime of the desert and the steppes. 

The word “oasis” derives from the Coptic “ouahe,” which means, merely, 
“dwelling place.” The only places where people can live in the desert or on 
the steppes are places with water, and before one can live anywhere, one must 
supply it with water. The number of such places, however, is extremely 
limited. In some areas there are a comparatively large number of rivers and 
water is easy to come by, but in others there are steppes with no river or 
spring for from 100 to 200 kilometers. If one puts the speed of a caravan at 
five kilometers per hour, and its daily traveling time at 10 hours, there must 
be one oasis every 50 km. at least in order to make its activities possible. 

I myself traveled over 30,000 km. in all from West Pakistan through 
Afghanistan and Iran. Along the road, I discovered—for the greater part of 
the way it might be better to call it a trail—there was invariably a town or 
a village with an oasis at intervals ranging from 20 or 30 km. to 60 or 70 km. 
at the most. Since it is not credible that oases could have occurred naturally 
in this fashion, one assumes that a considerable number of them were created 
artificially. 

In the dry areas of the Middle East there are, in fact, a large number 
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of artificial oases. The Mazar-i-Sharif mentioned above; Herat, in Afghanistan 
near the Iranian border; Meshad in Eastern Iran; and many other towns, as 
well as Teheran, are all artificial oases created with water brought by canal. 
These man-made oases are particularly common among the small-scale ones 
found along the traffic routes and are indispensable to the maintenance of 
caravan trade. 

With oases relatively near to mountain ranges and rivers, it is possible 
to bring water by canal. This cannot be done on the flat steppes, however. 
If one tried to bring the water from afar by canal, it would either be soaked 
up into the earth or evaporated by the dry air and blazing sun on the way. 
For these reasons, underground canals known as karéz are used to supply the 
oases in the dry areas of West and Central Asia. 

The word karéz is used chiefly in Central Asia and Iran, while from the 
west of Iran into Mesopotamia they are called ganadt. The karéz get their 
water from the water-bearing layer far down under the earth—from 15 to 20 
meters, sometimes as deep as 80 meters or more. A shaft is driven down to 
the underground water layer, and a tunnel dug from here, through the dry 
layer, to the required destination. At the point of destination, a pool—some- 
times on, sometimes below the surface—is constructed to collect the water, 
and this is used to supply water to the oasis. The underground tunnel is up 
to 1.5m. high and | m. wide. 

The karéz thus constructed make use of the slightest slope in the surface 
of the ground to bring water for irrigation, sometimes as far as 10 or 15 km.— 
a truly astonishing feat of engineering. 

1 was filled with marvel when, years ago, I saw the magnificent arched 
aqueduct built by the Romans at Nimes in the south of France. The karéz, 
unlike the aqueduct, are invisible, being completely concealed under the 
earth, so that even the traveler in Western Asia pays them no attention. As 
a result, little is known about them generally. Yet, in the skill of their 
construction, the labor required to make them, the expense involved and the 
like, they are in no way second to the Nimes aqueduct. 

One is particularly impressed at the technique required to discover a 
water layer tens of meters below the earth, convey water from it to the required 
destination and bring it to the surface. It is astonishing to realize that works 
such as these were carried out from extremely ancient times. It is not known 
exactly when and where karéz were first constructed, but it seems probable 
that they were invented in Mesopotamia in the pre-Christian era. 

On one occasion, I went from Herat to visit an oasis village about 
40 km. to the southwest. The village in question, Karéz Mullah, was one of 
these artificial oases. It is only a small village, but I was told on enquiry that 
in the distant past a mullah, or wise man, had come and built the karéz, 
thus making it possible for people to live there. Many karéz have similar 
old legends, still related today, concerning their builders. Countless of these 
karéz—the names of their makers long since forgotten—link the routes of East 
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and West, from Mesopotamia in the west through Iran and Afghanistan to 
the basin of the Indus, and through East and West Turkistan in the north 
to the western part of China. It is not completely clear just how far east 
karéz are to be found, but it seems likely that they extend as far as Ninghsia 
Province in China. 

Be that as it may, the invention of the karéz made possible the creation 
of oases in even the driest lands. This led to the opening up of caravan 
routes linking oasis and oasis, and caravan trade developed between the ancient 
civilizations of Western Asia on the one hand and India and Central Asia 
on the other. This had the effect in turn of stimulating cultural exchanges 
between East and West. The karéz, in fact, played much the same role in the 
diffusion of culture in the Orient as the military roads built by the Romans 
did in the West. 


By the Sea of Japan 


I. I. Morris 


T was late afternoon as we made our way between the banks of snow along 
the desolate country path. On our left the great volcanic range of Mount 
Chékai spread out, somewhat unreal, against the clear February sky; on 

the other side the muted roar of the Sea of Japan resounded through the snow- 
capped trees of the pine forest. 

Our guide, a thin youth with a wispy moustache and a black cloak, 
strode resolutely ahead of us. Since meeting us at the station, he had hardly 
spoken a word, and I guessed that this was a man whose belief in his “mission” 
was so strong that he had virtually dispensed with the triviata which make 
up so much of normal conversation. I ran along the path, my boots crunch- 
ing the thick snow, and caught up with him. 

“Do you spend all your time here with the Society,” I asked, “or do 
you have other work?” 

He looked at me with his dark, shining, fanatic’s eyes. 

“I am only here on week-ends,” he said, speaking a peculiar clipped 
Japanese. “During the week I work at a school in Sakata for deaf and dumb 
children.” 
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“How splendid!” I said, rather lamely. The young man marched 
rapidly ahead, his eyes fixed at some distant point on the horizon, and the 
conversation lapsed. 

After about ten minutes we reached a clearing in the forest. It was 
occupied by a large log cabin, which was topped by a thick roof of snow. 

“These are our headquarters,” said the young man. 

We took off our boots and entered the cabin. It was fuggy inside and 
after the snowy brightness it appeared at first to be almost pitch dark. In 
the centre of the room stood an ancient stove, which seemed to produce more 
smoke than heat; most of the space was occupied by a long wooden table 
surrounded by rough benches. The leader of the Society, a tall, pensive man 
dressed in a Chinese-style tunic, greeted us at the entrance and asked us to 
join him at the table, where he introduced us to the other members. There 
were altogether ten men. This, I was told, represented about half the member- 
ship of the Society; the others were out working on the farm—though what 
they could all be accomplishing in these semi-Arctic conditions I found it hard 
to imagine. 

The Society was based on “co-operative living” (kydéd6 seikatsu) and all 
the members lived, ate, studied and slept in the same log cabin. Several of 
them had wives and children. We were not introduced to any of the women, 
but occasionally we could see one of them peeping at us from the back room: 
foreigners were clearly a rarity in these parts. Two or three apple-cheeked 
little children came into the room and looked at us, but at a word from the 
leader they obediently withdrew. I had the feeling that even the children 
had become imbued with the solemn atmosphere that hung over the place. 

Except for our recent guide, the men at the table were middle-aged or 
elderly. Two or three had beards and many of them wore black Chinese- 
style clothes. Before the war, I was told, several of the members, including the 
leader, had worked in China and Manchuria. From our later conversation 
I gathered that their years on the continent had influenced far more than 
their clothing. For it was there that they had fallen under the spell of their 
late leader, General Ishiwara Kanji, and had tried to put into effect his 
principle of an East Asia League (Téa Remmet), according to which the various 
peoples of Asia would work together in complete equality to achieve in- 
dependence from the West. It was this principle, as well as a marked personal 
animosity, that in due course had led to a frontal clash between General 
Ishiwara and the Prime Minister, General T6j6, whose plans for a Co- 
Prosperity Sphere under Japanese guidance had, in practice, made little allow- 
ance for ideals of Asian equality. In 1941 General Ishiwara fell from official 
grace and was probably only saved from arrest by his popularity among young 
officers of the Imperial Army. 

The short winter afternoon was drawing to a close and the light that 
came through the small window grew even dimmer. Looking round the room 
and at the intent, pale faces of the members, I suddenly felt that I was not in 
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Japan at all and that the year was not 1958. It all seemed to belong to another 
country and to another time. Surely this was Russia in the days before the 
1905 Revolution, and these were the single-minded, adamantine idealists whom 
we meet in the novels of Dostoievsky. (Later I learned that the friend who 
accompanied me on the journey had received exactly the same impression of 
a pre-revolutionary Russian atmosphere.) 

Presently a young man came in with a steaming bowl, and our large 
nursery cups were filled with a thick, brown liquid. After the first gustatory 
shock, I managed to empty my cup. Our conversation started—and indeed 
ended—on the subject of world war. The leader explained to us that, even 
before the outbreak of the Pacific War, General Ishiwara had looked beyond 
that holocaust to a period some twenty years in the future (about 1960) when, 
because of fantastic technological advances brought about by a second industrial 
revolution, traditional rivalries between small countries would have become 
insignificant and the world, for all intents and purposes, divided into two great 
power blocs. Increasing tension between the two blocs would lead to man- 
kind’s greatest cataclysm, the Final War (Saishiisen). Unlike previous wars, 
this would not be a fight to obtain territories, resources or markets, but a war 
to the finish—fought with unbelievably fearful weapons of mass destruction— 
between two opposing ideologies. It was, according to General Ishiwara, in 
order to prepare for this Final War that the peoples of the Far East must 
unite on a basis of complete equality, so as not to be swallowed up into one of 
the two great blocs. 

The General’s prophecies and counsels were disregarded, except by a 
small number of devoted, but powerless, followers. In the event, Japan tried 
to conquer the other peoples of Asia, instead of working with them as equals 
and, as the General had clearly predicted, she lost the war. Despite his resolute 
opposition to T6jé’s war policy, Ishiwara was purged by the Occupation 
authorities in 1946 and was thus barred from politics. During the early post- 
war period, however, a number of small groups based on his political and 
economic theories sprang up in various parts of Japan. Most of these groups 
(including the one in the snow-covered cabin) are normally classed among 
right-wing or nationalist organizations, but they differ in almost every respect 
from the usual strong-armed rightist societies that indulge in strike-breaking 
and in violent attacks on “unpatriotic” elements. Whereas most right-wing 
nationalists in Japan advocate heavy rearmament, Ishiwara’s followers have for 
the greater part opposed it, both because it would prevent Japan from becoming 
economically independent and because they regard it as irrelevant to the 
fundamental problem. 

“General Ishiwara was a great prophet,” the leader explained to us. 
“Before he died in 1949, he foresaw that the Cold War would become more 
and more menacing and that it might soon turn into the Final War which he 
had prophesied for so many years. The development of the hydrogen bomb, 
of course, fits in with what he predicted twenty years ago.” 
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“Did he regard the Final War as inevitable?” I asked. 

“No, not entirely. Shortly before his death he wrote, “To anticipate 
a Soviet-American war may be a practical way of looking at things, yet this 
is not the world’s inescapable destiny.’ According to the General, there is one 
way—and only one—to avoid war. That is, by a spiritual regeneration based 
on the teachings of Saint Nichiren and on kindred faiths. Re-armament can 
provide us with no real defence unless we first build up our spiritual strength.” 

A large part of the General’s theories was derived from the teachings of 
Nichiren, the great Buddhist leader, who in the 13th Century, on the eve of 
the Mongol invasion, had stressed the need for a popular religious revival if 
the nation was to be saved from calamity. Ishiwara’s theory of the Final 
War was greatly influenced by Nichiren’s own forecast of Armageddon (“the 
great conflict unprecedented in earlier ages’). In his final manifesto, addressed 
to General MacArthur, Ishiwara pointed out that his ideal for Japan was the 
same as Nichiren’s, namely, “the establishment of righteousness and the security 
of the nation” and that to achieve this ideal all the economic and political 
theories in the world would be of no avail unless they were accompanied by 
a religious revival springing from among the people themselves and unless 
national politics were henceforth based upon religious ideals. 

The principal aim of the little group by the Sea of Japan was to lay 
the groundwork for such a revival, and the Society's monthly paper (of which 
one of the bearded gentlemen now handed me some copies) was largely devoted 
to explaining the teachings of Nichiren Buddhism and their relevance to pre- 
sent-day conditions. The Society also carried out General Ishiwara’s theories 
about “simple living” and self-sufficiency. The former was vividly exemplified 
by the spartan conditions in the log cabin and by the frugal bowl of gruel that 
was now placed before each member by way of the evening meal. General 
Ishiwara insisted that Japan could never attain real independence until she 
became self-sufficient, especially in food, and the Society set an example by 
producing all its own supplies. The General had been a great believer in 
yeast fertilizer as a means of increasing crop-yields and here again the Society 
was putting his theories into practice. The results, I gathered, had been 
encouraging—diatetically if not gastronomically. 

In the course of our conversation I was struck by the prevalence of a 
sentiment that one so frequently finds iri the countryside, namely, a profound 
suspicion and dislike of cities and of city-bred leaders. Many, if not most, of 
Japan’s ills were ascribed to excessive urbanization, which was regarded as 
steadily vitiating the nation’s pristine virtues and as lowering the country 
into unrelieved materialism. Both General Ishiwara and the present leader 
of the Society seemed to have a nostalgia for an earlier (and rather idealized) 
period of Japanese society when the loyal farmer tilled the field under the 
fatherly eye of his lord and lived happily on the fruit of his toil, undisturbed 
by the smoke of factory chimneys, the blusterings of “egoistic” politicians and 
the extortions of “materialistic” capitalists. In order to achieve their salvation, 
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the Japanese people must, at least partially, return to the land. Here again 
I could not help detecting an echo of another country and another time: look- 
ing at the sensitive, intelligent face of the leader as he sat there in his simple 
tunic, I was reminded of the famous picture of Tolstoy in his muzhik’s costume. 

Our visit ended, most appropriately, by paying our respects at Genera! 
Ishiwara’s tomb. It stood on a hill close by the log cabin and symbolically 
dominated the life of the Society. We trudged up through the thick snow and 
stood silently in front of the plain wooden post on which the General’s name 
was inscribed. Our breath made wreaths of steam in the icy air. Through 
the pine trees I could see the dark, rough waters of the Sea of Japan, so utterly 
different from those off the Pacific coast; the sky was coloured with an almost 
apocalyptic sunset, and the waves thundered wildly against the rocks. 

“He was 61 when he died,” said the leader, “and this made him very 
happy, for it was the exact age at which Saint Nichiren left this world. The 
General's tomb directly faces the burial-place of Saint Nichiren. His last days 
were spent in that little wooden house at the bottom of the hill. He died 
on August 15th, the anniversary of the end of the Pacific War. Every year 
on that day the General’s followers and admirers from all over Japan meet 
here and we discuss how we can best put his theories into practice.” 

We turned round and walked down the hill. It had begun to snow. 


Friendship and 
the Elephant 


Kitad Hideichi 


HE ancient Romans used to describe the elephant as an animal with 

a snake between its eyes which it used as a hand. A trunk that can 

do all those things does, I agree, seem to have a life of its own, but even so 

for me it has none of the snake’s nastiness. As for the elephant’s general shape, 

though, the more one looks at it the stranger it becomes. Its great bulk, its 

little eyes, its ears like two great fans, its long trunk and its dumpy legs— 

everything about it is out of this world. With all this, it has an indefinable 

cuteness that makes it, beyond all doubt, a fairyland animal, a natural object 
for the worship that children lavish on it. 

Despite this, for some time after the end of the war no elephant was 
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to be found in any of Japan’s zoos. The first postwar elephant to arrive was 
Indira, a female who came as a present from Prime Minister Nehru of India 
to the Ueno Zoo in Tokyo in April, 1949. Up till then, the only elephants 
had been two at Nagoya. Apart from them, it was impossible to see one 
anywhere in Japan, and the nation’s children were almost pathetically starved 
of elephants. 

Then, in May, 1949, there arrived in Nagoya a representative of the 
“children’s parliament” set up by the children of Daito Ward in Tokyo, which 
had passed a resolution calling for the loan to Tokyo of one of these Nagoya 
elephants. All similar requests from adults in the past I had invariably turned 
down, but this onslaught from a pack of innocent children left me defenseless. 
So, after repeated protests—that the two elephants were an almost inseparable 
unit, that to separate forcibly two such sensitive animals as elephants might 
make them ill, and so on—I finally decided to give it a try so that they could 
see for themselves. 

We left one of the pair, Eldo, alone in the cage, and set about bringing 
the other one out, much against his will. Urged on by the long fireman’s 
hooks with which several keepers tugged at him behind the ears, Makani with 
extreme reluctance began to walk out of his cage. 

At this, Eldo set up a shrill trumpeting from within the cage and 
thumped loudly on the floor with his trunk. A change came over Makani; 
he turned up his eyes, stood his ears on end, and gave a series of similar 
bellows, so that the two were calling to each other, one outside and one inside 
the cage. Unmoved, the keepers continued to drive Makani on with their 
cries, and managed to get him as far as the fountain about 100m. away. 

Suddenly, it seemed that Eldo could stand it no more, and he rammed 
his head against the iron door of the cage, trying to break it down with his 
weight. The blood streamed down his forehead. His cries grew wilder than 
ever, and he stormed about the cage as if crazed. 

Now Makani, hearing the uproar, stopped dead in his tracks. Threats 
and entreaties had as much effect on him as on a small mountain. Another 
outburst of cries from Eldo, and Makani wheeled round and was running for 
home like a streak of lightning, leaving the keepers to twiddle their thumbs 
behind him. All attempts to restrain him were quite hopeless now. He went 
straight to the front of the cage, where the two elephants called and cried to 
each other, one inside and one outside. The scene was so heart-rending that 
the child delegates were at last moved to realize that it was impossible to 
separate the two animals. 

The other children in Tokyo were also moved by the story when they 
heard it. They gave up the idea of borrowing an elephant, and decided to 
come to see the elephants in Nagoya instead. They hired an “elephant 
special,” and all came en masse to visit the pair—a solution much to the 
delight of us at the zoo also. Makani and Eldo both went out in front of 
the gates to meet them, and the passing of time and everything else was 
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forgotten in the happy fraternization that followed, with the elephants carrying 
great clusters of children on their broad backs. 


Before the war, there was a group of four elephants. Besides these 
two, there were Kee and Adon, but we lost them during the war and only 
Makani and Eldo were left. 

These four elephants did not come into our possession without a little 
episode on the way which may be worth relating. In the spring of 1937, a 
circus came to town. There, lined up before the big tent, were as many as 
four elephants—an imposing spectacle indeed. In the Higashiyama Zoo at 
that time, there was only one elephant, a female named Hanako. One was a 
quite inadequate population for the zoo’s fine elephant house, so I conceived 
the idea of getting the circus to let us have two of their four elephants. 

We asked an old couple who were on very friendly terms with the owner 
of the circus to intercede on our behalf. Gradually, they set about talking 
him into agreeing. If the elephants got any bigger, they said, they would be 
difficult to transport, and he must already have made quite a lot of money 
with them, so how would it be if he made up his mind to let the Higashiyama 
Zoo have the two bigger ones? The Zoo had a very fine elephant house, and 
if he let them spend their remaining days there the elephants themselves 
would be happy and he would have the knowledge of a good deed done. 

At first the circus owner would hear nothing of it, but the suggestion 
that he should make the elephants happy in their old age moved him very 
much, who had been close to animals all his life. He thought the matter 
over for a few days, then gave his reply. He would let us have the elephants, 
and for any price we chose to name, but only on one condition—that we 
would take all four elephants, since it would be cruel to split them up. 

This left me at a loss. However, to go back on what we had said now 
would have been equivalent to breaking faith with animals, so in the end I 
took the plunge and decided to buy all four. The price for the lot was 
¥27,000. The days went by, however, and stiil the elephants did not arrive. 
We asked what was the matter, and were told that the girls who had been 
working with the elephants had started crying because they did not want to 
part with them, while even the wife of the owner had refused to give her 
consent to letting them go, and the owner was having a hard time persuading 
them. 

In this way the summer passed and then autumn, and it was near the 
end of the year—December 25—when the four monster elephants finally left 
their familiar home in the circus and set out for Higashiyama, accompanied 
on both sides all the way by the circus girls. It was a cold day, and on 
the way a light rain mixed with snow began to fall. On this, the girls, in 
a move I found most touching, took off their own little overcoats and put 
them on the elephants’ backs. 
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Changing Japan: VI 
Japan’s Photographic Industry 
Ina Nobuo 


HE invention of photography was announced to the world in 1839. We 
+ have no precise knowledge as to when it was introduced into Japan, 
but it is clear that the study of photography had already begun in 
Japan by about 1850, using books from Holland, the only country with which 
at that time trade was allowed. At any rate it is certain that the Tokugawa 
Government's policy of restricting the import of things foreign caused Japan 
to be very backward in the learning of scientific techniques, as compared with 
Europe and America. Photography was no exception to this. 

The Meiji Government, on the other hand, was at great pains to en- 
courage the development of scientific techniques. As one means to this end, 
large numbers of foreigners were invited to Japan to teach and instruct in 
her educational establishments. In the field of photography there were several 
such foreign teachers. Of these, by far the most famous, and one whose work 
had remarkable influence, was an Englishman, W. K. Burton (1853-1899). 
Born in Edinburgh, he was trained as a sanitary engineer; it is, however, for 
his work in the field of photography that he is remembered. 

“The Cyclopaedia of Photography” (edited by Bernard E. Jones, pub- 
lication date unknown but, judging by its content, about 1910) describes him 
as “author and experimentalist; first became prominent in the early eighties 
as an authority on the theory and practice of emulsion making.” He wrote 
such works as “Photography: Comprising Practical Instructions in Working 
Gelatine Dry Plates,” “Pocket Book for Photographers,” “Manual of Photo- 
graphy,” “A.B.C. of Photography,” and composed and published exposure 
tables, all of which were highly esteemed. He came to Japan in 1887 to take 
up a professorial post in the Industry Department of Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity and from then until the time of his death, in Japan, he was in intimate 
contact with Japanese photographic circles. He was not only in touch with 
amateur camera clubs but freely gave his advice about picture-making. He 
was also directly involved in the photographic industry field, in the manu- 
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facture of dry plates. 

We may, perhaps, divide the development of the photographic industry 
into the two fields of sensitive materials and cameras. It was the former on 
which work was first started in Japan. Wet collodion plates are made im- 
mediately prior to the taking of the photograph, as this must be done whilst 
the plate is still wet. Commercialization of such materials is evidently im- 
possible and thus commercial photography awaited the development of the 
dry plate. The dry plate first appeared on a commercial scale in the year 
1878. In Japan a certain Ogawa Isshin (1860-1929) in 1883 went to study the 
manufacture of dry plates in the U.S.A. under Lowell and others (in the same 
year dry plates were first imported into Japan). Immediately on his return 
to Japan in 1885 he embarked on their manufacture in Yokohama with the 
help of funds provided by a foreigner, but the attempt was a failure. Again, 
in 1889, this time with finance provided by a Mr. Burton and two other 
foreigners and with the help of Kashima Seibei (1867-1924), a rich man and a 
photographer, he tried to manufacture dry plates, but after three years, short- 
age of funds and lack of facilities brought this second venture to an end. 
Nevertheless in January 1907, Ogawa founded in Hiratsuka City in Kanagawa 
Prefecture the Japan Dry Plate Company, Limited (capital one million yen), 
with himself as managing director, Ichioka Tajirdé as chief engineer, and em- 
ploying the services of two foreigners. At long last he succeeded in putting 
samples of Japanese-made dry plates on to the market but again his efforts 
came to naught when the company went into liquidation by reason of internal 
dissension over marketing methods. 

Asanuma Tokichi (1852-1929), the owner of the first photographic 
materials business in Japan (1871), had already in 1884 established the Tokyo 
Dry Plate Company, and set his younger brother Yoshida Katsunosuke to the 
study of dry plate manufacture, but this venture never got into commercial 
production. Later, however, Yoshida was sent to America and learned manu- 
facturing techniques from Williams in San Francisco. Moreover he visited 
factories in other states and on his return in 1898 put on the market the first 
successful (“Hinode” brand) Japanese-manufactured dry plate. 

Sugiura Rokuemon (1847-1921), owner of Konishiya, a photographic 
materials business founded in 1876, founded in 1902 the Rokudsha Company 
to manufacture dry plates and printing paper, etc. 

At this time, Japanese-made sensitive materials, whether experimental, 
or, like “Hinode” dry plates, in commercial production, were quite inferior 
in quality to their foreign equivalents. As a result their commercial life was 
in every case short. 

On the other hand, as interest in photography grew, imports of photo- 
graphic materials increased. Although from 1912 to 1916 imports gradually 
declined, amounting in 1916 to ¥556,478 in value, they increased rapidly 
thereafter, until 1922, when they totalled ¥11,698,196 in value. At the same 
time, the lack of supplies during the First World War produced an acute 
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realization of the need for domestic production. As a result the year 1919 saw 
the establishment in Tokyo of the Téy6 Dry Plate Company and the Oriental 
Photographic Industry Company. 

In 1925 the Asahi Photographic Industry Company was started in Hama- 
matsu City and in 1927 put on the market its “Kiku” film, whilst in 1929 
the Rokuésha Company perfected its “Sakura” film which it began to market 
in November of the subsequent year. 

Such “sensitive materials” as were produced in the period after the First 
World War showed evidence of a considerable technical advance when compared 
with their predecessors, but nevertheless the not infrequent occurrence of what 
were at the time slightingly referred to as “sudare” dry plates was ample 
evidence that the industry was still in its infancy. “Sudare” plates were made 
by taking used plates, stripping off the emulsion, drying them, then applying 
a sensitive emulsion, whereafter the plates were put to dry on a “sudare’”’—rattan 
blind. The marks of the blind remained on the reverse side of the plate and 
were detectable on the final print. This being the condition of the domestic 
industry, the 100% luxury duty imposed in 1924, and levied on the majority 
of photographic materials, caused only a temporary fall in imports, which by 
1927 again amounted to 8 or 9 million dollars in value. Movie films were 
exempted from this duty, and since the largest use of films is for Japanese 
movies, there was considerable interest in their domestic manufacture. From 
1927 to 1933 the Dai Nippon Celluloid Company, Limited at its experimental 
factory at Itabashi in Tokyo studied the manufacture of film and film base. 
In 1934 it set up a subsidiary company, Fuji Photographic Film Co., Ltd. which 
amalgamated with Téyd Dry Plate Co., Ltd. and began the manufacture of 
movie film. Soon after this, the company qualified for a subsidy of ¥1,200,000 
under the Government’s policy of assistance to the chemical industries. 
At this time (from 1932 to 1935) Toéyé Dry Plate was manufacturing Panchro 
plates, 35 mm. film (positive and negative) and infra-red film; Asahi Photo- 
graphic Industry Company was making 9.5 mm., 16 mm. and 35 mm. (positive 
or negative) films and film-pack (by 1932) and high-chrome film (1933); Oriental 
Co. marketed Panchro-plates (1932) and 16 mm. film (1933); Rokudsha was 
making “Sakura-chrome” film (1933), 16 mm. film, infra-red 750 film (1934), 
and chlorobromide paper (“Yae,” “Omuro,” “Somei”—1935), whilst in 1934 
the Shéwa Photographic Industry Company was established and began to 
market its “Gaslight” printing paper. At last, then, Japan’s sensitive materials 
manufacturing industry had found its feet. 

The China Incident, which started in 1937, had both good and bad 
effects on the industry. On the one hand, a gradual strengthening of exchange 
control and consequent restrictions on import of foreign manufactures meant 
increasing dependence on domestic production and a corresponding stimulation 
of the industry. On the other hand, it became more and more difficult to 
obtain necessary raw materials, which in turn hampered the expansion of the 
industry. The first production crisis occurred in July 1941, when, under the 
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arrangements for mobilization of manpower and materials, the Army put in a 
demand for large quantities of nitric acid, which is used in the manufacture 
of both films and explosives. And with the outbreak of the Pacific War not 
only nitric acid but potassium bromide, solvents (acetone, butanol, etc.), and 
gelatine, and then glass, paper and even coal for fuel, became exceedingly short, 
so that the manufacture and use of sensitive materials was placed under strict 
control. Some factories were in part converted by Army order to the manu- 
facture of military materials. 

The war thus virtually wiped out the sensitive materials industry. Taking 
production in 1940 as 100, production in 1945 had fallen to 22, and although 
in December of that year controls were lifted and it was in theory possible 
to purchase freely, the lack of production meant that in practice photographic 
materials were extremely difficult to obtain. Subsequently conditions improved 
little by little, and by 1948 the production index had risen to 33. (Owing to a 
shortage of glass, the production index of dry plates was no more than 2.5.) 

The revival of Japanese industry really began to gather momentum when 
the Korean War broke out in 1950, and the photographic industry kept pace 
with the rest. The overall index of production in 1952 stood at 58.9, but 
when we analyze this figure we find several spheres, such as ordinary films 
(130), X-ray film (311), movie film (117), (the index of film of all types was 
138), where production was already higher than before the war. What is more, 
whilst in the immediate postwar period the quality of the industry's products 
was rough owing to the bad materials available, there was by 1952 a quite 
remarkable improvement. For instance, that year saw the beginning of com- 
mercial production of a non-inflammable base for movie film, and of a film 
with the same degree of sensitivity as Eastman Kodak’s Super XX film. 

In 1940, on the 2,600th anniversary of the founding of the Empire, the 
Konishiroku Photographic Industry Company (formed through the amalgama- 
tion of the Konishiroku Company and Rokudsha) put on the market its “Sa- 
kura” color film. Although its production ceased because of the war, this 
was, at the time of its appearance, only the third color film to be made, after 
Kodachrome and Agfa Color, anywhere in the world. After the war, in 1947, 
the Fuji Film Company began to market its “Fuji Color” and in 1948, Konishi- 
roku produced an improved version of their prewar “Sakura Color.” In 1950, 
the Diet unanimously passed a Bill for the subsidization of the production of 
color movies, whereby the Fuji and Konishiroku companies were granted a 
total of ¥10 million for development purposes. The color films produced by 
these two companies are “external type” (whereby the coloring material is added 
to the developing solution, which means that coloring and developing has to 
be done at laboratories designated by the manufacturer), but in 1953 the 
Oriental Company produced an “internal” type color film (here the coloring 
material is added to the emulsion of the negative film and this makes feasible 
developing at home). The same company produced a color negative film but 
the coloring of this latter was not satisfactory. Fuji and Konishiroku also 
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continued the study of color negative film, and in 1957 completed their experi- 
ments. In both cases the color was excellent and the Fuji version announced 
in January, 1958, has very superior color qualities. 

In this way production of sensitive materials in Japan made great strides 
in both quality and quantity and in 1957, with X-ray film production at 1,810,- 
000m*, movie film 3,861,000m?, ordinary film 2,794,000m? and printing paper 
16,015,000m2, a level of production had been reached which, with the solitary 
exception of dry plates, was the highest in the history of the industry. Com- 
pared with the highest prewar figures, production of X-ray film had increased 
4.3 times, of movie film 2.4 times, of ordinary film 3.6 times, and of printing 
paper 1.35 times. Where dry plates are concerned, the postwar peak of produc- 
tion was 701,000 (dozens, cabinet size) in 1951, which represents only about one- 
sixth of the prewar (1910) maximum production. This reflects not only the 
displacement of the professional photographer by the amateur, but also the 
increasing tendency to use cut film in circumstances where formerly plates 
would have been used. 

The postwar increase in production of sensitive materials was accom- 
panied by a spectacular rise in that of cameras. Japanese cameras and lenses 
were widely used by newspaper and magazine cameramen covering the Korean 
War and were, moreover, highly praised by them. This soon gave Japanese 
products a world-wide reputation. A Life magazine staff photographer, David 
Douglas Duncan, published a collection of photographs entitled “This is War! 
A Photo-Narrative in Three Parts” (Harper & Brothers Publishers, New York, 
1951) and in its photo-data stated “Every photograph in “This is War!” was 
taken with a Leica camera, but fitted with Nikkor lenses. ...made in occupied 
Japan. Prior to the outbreak of the Korean War, Horace Bristol, former 
Life and Fortune photographer....and I began experimenting with the 
whole new line of Nikkor lenses....and discovered, to our utter amazement, 
that their three standard lenses for 35 mm. cameras were far superior, in our 
opinion, to any standard 35 mm. lenses, available on the open market—British, 
American or German” and “Among the most notable of these were Carl 
Mydans and Hank Walker, both of Life. They not only began using the 
lenses, but soon had discarded their original German cameras and were using 
only Nikons.” Norman Soong of Pana News Agency in an article contributed 
to “Asahi Camera” (June, 1951) wrote “I had often had discussions with my 
friends and companions Carl Mydans, David D. Duncan and John Dominis, 
each of whom is an enthusiastic user of the 35 mm. camera. My interest in my 
photographs was renewed when they returned to Japan, and so I visited Nihon 
Kogaku’s factory. There I had my Leica submitted to optical tests, as a 
result of which their own product was shown to be vastly superior. Like 
Duncan, I immediately fitted Nikkor lenses to my Leica camera. After develop- 
ing two films and inspecting the result I forthwith went out and sold all my 
German lenses.” 

These are only two witnesses to the superiority of Japanese lenses and 
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cameras. However, not only Nihon Kégaku Kogy6 with their Nikon camera 
and Nikkor lenses, but first Canon and then Konishiroku (Konica camera), 
Mamiya Koki, Chiyoda Kégaku Seiké (Minolta camera), Olympus Kogaku and 
Riken Kégaku, have all secured for their products a favorable reputation in 
overseas markets, and particularly in the U.S.A. One only has to look at the 
data given in collections of photographs by foreign photographers to see ample 


evidence of this. ; 
The favorable reputation of these Japanese products 


is fully reflected 


in statistics of production and exports. At the end of the war production was 


tiny and in 1947 only 7.1% of the total was exported. But 


in the next year 


exports accounted for 50% and in 1949 the remarkable proportion of 78% 
was production for export. These figures reflect a very large export of mini- 


ature cameras to the U.S.A. In 1950, out of a production 
no less than 129,988 were exported (including 36,007 sold to 


of 177,266 units, 
the Central Pur- 


chasing Office of the U.S. Army in Japan). The proportion of exports to total 
production has fluctuated, as it is influenced by numerous factors, including 
home demand, but the quantity itself of exports has increased by degrees until 
in 1957 the position was as described in the following table. 


p Percentage of : Percentage of Percentage of 
Production brevious Year Domestic Sales Year Exports 


Previous Year 


Value 16,978,388 124.1 10,205,828 105.9 4,928,585 128.0 


Quantity 1,490,673 118.2 800,769 94.2 


Note: Value in terms of 1,000’s yen, Quantity in units. 
Source: Japan Camera Industry Association. 


560,482 138.8 


Production in 1957 was no less than 470 times that of 1946. The follow- 


ing table shows the principal destinations of Japan’s exports. 
that the U.S.A. is by far the biggest market. 


Destination Value 
U.S.A. 2,541,688 
Canada 353,629 
Hong Kong 177,493 
Okinawa 76,150 
South Africa 73,957 
Netherlands 72,494 
Australia 61,364 
Sweden 58,751 
Belgium 56,208 
Singapore 49,064 
W. Germany 32,263 
Switzerland 30,755 
U.S. Army in Japan 953,784 


It will be seen 


Quantity 
298,419 
45,375 
13,531 
8,000 
11,340 
10,968 
6,707 
8,263 
8,490 
6,161 
7,380 
3,217 
88,034 


Note: January-December, 1957. Value in terms of 1,000’s yen. Quantity in units. 


Source: Japan Camera Industry Association. 


Although it was due in fact to a decrease in imports from West Germany, 
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Japan displaced that country in the American market in August, 1957. 
U.S.A. CAMERA IMPORTS 


July, 1957 August, 1957 
West Germany $924,000 $558,788 
Japan $596,000 $590,149 


But the road to success was a long and hard one. The prewar camera 
industry in Japan was indeed poor and weak. Asanuma and Konishi have 
been mentioned earlier as dealers in photographic materials; they began at 
an early date the manufacture of cameras, but these were chiefly studio cameras 
or field cameras, and for reflex or folding cameras Japan depended entirely 
on imports. 

In 1900, on the occasion of the Paris International Exhibition, Asanuma 
Tokichi exhibited a camera obscura of his own company’s manufacture and 
himself went to France to supervise the venture. “One day, in the Exhibition 
Hall, Tokichi came up against a distinguished old Frenchman who was one 
of the judges in the photographic section and who asked, as if suspicious, 
‘From which country does your exhibit come?’ Tékichi was somewhat dis- 
mayed by the question but on his replying, ‘It was made at my factory in 
Japan’ the old man merely asked, ‘And how many years have you been engaged 
in this work?’ Tokichi simply answered, ‘Let me see, I suppose over 30 years.’ 
At this the old man was evidently much impressed and began to praise the 
Japanese product, whereupon Tokichi was almost overcome by gratitude and 
emotion” (Biography of Asanuma Tokichi, 1941). Since it was in 1871 that 
Asanuma opened his business, his claim of 30 years was a trifle inaccurate. 
Nevertheless he was making cameras at a very early date and since these were 
of wooden construction with almost no mechanism it is evident that Japan’s 
long tradition in handicrafts facilitated the production of an article superior 
of its kind and this fact is well illustrated by the above story. 

According to the same source, Asanuma began to produce at the begin- 
ning of the Russo-Japanese War a camera which could use either dry plates 
or film and which had considerable popularity. He called it the “Russia- 
taking camera” and no doubt the pun was appreciated at the time. Again at 
the outbreak of the First World War he put on the market a popular-type 
hand-camera called the “Eagle.” 

At this time almost all serious amateurs used imported cameras, and the 
Eastman Vest-Pocket Kodak camera, which appeared in 1912, was very popular 
among beginners. After 1920, there was a remarkable increase in interest in 
amateur photography, and among the more expert “pictorialism” or the 
realistic representation of the “soft-focus” technique became the rage. Then 
it was found to the general delight that if the lens-hood attached to the single 
meniscus lens of the Vest Pocket Kodak were removed, it was possible to 
produce photographs which looked just as if they were taken with an expensive 
soft-focus lens. The phrase “Vest single, without hood” became quite a pass- 
word among the “pictorialists.” 
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The Konishiroku Company as early as 1918 produced a miniature fold- 
ing camera for the amateur market, which they called the “Minimum Idea 
Camera.” This “Vest-single” proved so popular that they followed it up in 
1924 with the “Pearlette,” a “Vest” type camera (114”2\%4”) with almost the 
same mechanism. This also was very popular and was used for many years 
by amateurs in this country. By about 1926, the Konishiroku Company was 
producing the “Idea-I” camera which used either dry plates or film; “Pearl 
Il,” which used only roll film; and the rather higher-class “Lily” and “Neat 
Lily.” The “Pearl” was made as either a folding or an “Ango” type and the 
“Neat Lily” was of the reflex type. 

At the end of the '20’s new types of miniature cameras began to prove 
popular all over the world. For example the “Leica A” camera appeared in 
1924 and the Rolleiflex in 1929. These were followed in 1932 by the “D” type 
Leica (Model II), the Contax and the Rolleiflex Automat. 

In Japan a discreet study was being made of these types of camera at, 
for example, the “Precision Optics Laboratory” in Azabu, Tokyo. Here a 
number of enthusiastic young men took to pieces, studied and reassembled 
Contax cameras until they knew them inside-out. This was in 1933. Such 
studies revealed the secret of the “body” but the lenses presented a much more 
dificult problem. Foreign lenses such as those of Leitz were too expensive. 
Finally the assistance of the Nihon Kégaku Company was sought and, using 
their lenses, in 1935 the Canon camera was born. One of those most intimate- 
ly involved in this work was a believer of the Kwannon faith and it was from 
him that the camera got its name. The “Canon” camera was Japan’s first 
35 mm. camera, but in the same year the Chiyoda Optical Precision Industry 
Company produced Japan’s first twin-lens reflex, the “Minoltaflex.” This was 
closely followed by the “Mamiya 6.” The Nihon Kogaku Company not only 
at first supplied the Japanese lens for the Canon camera, but also lent its 
experts, technical advice, and even equipment to the “Canon.” Before and 
during the War, it was called upon to supply optical instruments for military 
purposes and for this reason was in particularly bad straits when the war 
ended. In an effort to regain its position the company widened the scope of 
its production, and began to make telescopes, surveying instruments and micro- 
scopes as well as lenses, and eventually in 1948 it produced its “Nikon” camera. 
No doubt the company’s long experience in the manufacture of optical in- 
struments for military use is in large part responsible for the excellence of 
Nihon Kégaku’s photographic products. At any rate, first their lenses, and 
now their camera, are world-famous and the latter, together with the “Canon,” 
vie with their German competitors for the world’s favor. 

At the present time both the lenses and bodies of Japanese cameras are 
almost one hundred-percent made in Japan. The same applies to sensitive 
materials and their constituent raw materials. Over the years Japan’s photo- 
graphic industry has made progress which can only be described as astonish- 
ing, and it stands now in the van of Japanese industry. 
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a comparative innovation, obviously suggested by similar prizes in Europe 

and America such as the Nobel Literary Prize, the Pulitzer Prize and 
the Prix Goncourt. The exact number of different prizes there are at the 
moment is not clear, but when Tokyo and the provinces are taken together, 
they must total close on thirty at least. This does not mean, of course, that 
they all have a high standing: this is true of only a limited few. 

Historically speaking, the Asahi Prize, founded in 1929 by the Asahi 
Shimbun-sha, was the first. It was not, in fact, founded specifically as a literary 
prize, but was to be awarded over the whole cultural field, arts and sciences 
alike, with literature making up only one section. The term literature, more- 
over, was made to cover a wide field of scholastic achievement and not merely 
original creative work. ‘Thus, apart from three or four works such as Shima- 
zaki Téson’s last masterpiece Yoake-mae (Before the Dawn), and Tanizaki 
Jun’ichiré’s 1948 Sazame-yuki (The Makioka Sisters), works such as Tsubouchi 
Shdyd’s complete translation of Shakespeare (1929) and Ihara Toshio’s History 
of Japanese Drama occupied the chief place. 

As far as literary prizes in the true sense of the word were concerned, 
the most epoch-making event was the foundation in 1935 of the Akutagawa 
Prize and the Naoki Prize. Both still exist today, and maintain their position 
(despite a certain amount of criticism) as the literary prizes most worthy of 
the name. 

Both the Akutagawa and the Naoki Prizes were founded by Kikuchi 
Kan, novelist and president of the Bungei Shunji Publishing Company, in 
memory of two outstanding writers both of whom died comparatively young. 
They were Akutagawa Ryiinosuke (1892-1927) and Naoki Sanjiigo (1891-1934), 
whose works Kikuchi introduced to the public and to whom he was a close 
personal friend. 

Akutagawa will perhaps be remembered nowadays by a certain section 


i. like other countries, has its literary prizes. ‘They are, of course, 
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of the public in the West as the author of the original works on which the film 
Rashémon was based (the film was in fact a skillful amalgamation of two of 
Akutagawa’s short stories, Rashémon and Yabu no Naka). He had a keen, 
sceptical intellect, reminiscent in its general impression of Anatole France and 
profoundly influenced at the same time by the fin de siécle aestheticism of the 
West. As a young student at the Tokyo Imperial University, he appeared, 
with his short stories written in a style that was new and fresh, like a comet in 
the literary firmament. He produced in a short space of time the evergreen 
works which are today collected together in more than ten volumes. Then, 
utterly exhausted mentally and physically, he took his own life in 1927. 

Naoki Sanjiigo was similarly a writer of unusual talents, but his literary 
activities took him, unlike Akutagawa, into the broader field of popular maga- 
zines and daily newspapers. More adept at the historical and biographical 
novel than the novel of contemporary life, he astonished the public for a while 
with his superhuman output of short and full-length novels alike, but a chronic 
tendency to consumption was aggravated by overwork, and he died. 

Kikuchi Kan, the president of the Bungei Shunji Publishing Company, 
was a classmate and close friend of Akutagawa, whose literary aspirations he 
shared. He himself, though somewhat later than Akutagawa, made a name as a 
short story writer. However, he soon achieved success as a writer of popular 
full-length novels for serial publication in the daily press, whereupon he 
promptly founded his own monthly magazine, the Bungei Shunji. When this 
achieved an astonishing success, he organized it into a company with himself 
as president. It was around this period that he got to know Naoki really well. 
It happened, thus, that both Akutagawa and Naoki gave Kikuchi’s magazine 
the most active support, and themselves contributed to its success. 

For these reasons, the year after Naoki’s death, Kikuchi used his own 
money to establish the Akutagawa and Naoki Prizes, both in memory of their 
friendship and in the hope of preserving their names for posterity. The exact 
distinction between the two prizes is by no means easy to draw. A vague 
difference, however, is apparent, arising naturally from the differences between 
the styles and spheres of activity of the two writers whose names they take. 

In his writings, Akutagawa Ryiinosuke stayed strictly within the bounds 
of pure literature, seeming almost at times to accept the creed of “art for art’s 
sake.” Naoki, on the other hand, though maintaining perfectly adequate 
artistic standards in the insight he displayed into human nature and the 
rigorous process of refinement to which he subjected his works, both aimed at 
and succeeded in making his works interesting to the average reader. 

Both prizes, in fact, directly reflect the temperament of their respective 
namesakes. The Akutagawa Prize is given for—to use a rather inappropriate 
expression—the more purely “literary” works, while the Naoki Prize is given 
for what may be called, in its peculiarly Japanese sense, the “popular novel,” 
containing a larger element of light entertainment. Their one element in 
common is that they both aim principally at hunting out and encouraging 
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promising new writers rather than those with established reputations. The 
two prizes are given twice yearly and have continued, uninterrupted even by 
the war, since 1935, so that the number who have received the prizes is by now 
considerable. The standing of the two prizes does not, of course, depend on 
their age or the number of awards that have been made; the general attention 
paid them stems from the fact that from the ranks of their recipients have 
arisen the largest number of the most active authors in modern Japanese 
literature. There is ample evidence, in short, of the discernment of the judges 
responsible for the awards. 

Let us examine a few of the most important names. The first winner 
of the Akutagawa Prize was Ishikawa Tatsuz6, who is still active as one of 
the most prolific novel-writers for the newspapers. Ishikawa Jun, Ozaki Kazuo, 
Hino Ashihei, and Nakayama Gishu, the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh prize- 
winners respectively, are all in the front rank of contemporary fiction. Among 
postwar prizewinners there is Inoue Yasushi, believed to be one of the most- 
read authors today, especially in intellectual circles. 

There is Gomi Késuke, who would nowadays perhaps be more fitted 
for the Naoki Prize. There is Ishiwara Shintard, who, with his prizewinning 
The Season of the Sun, gave rise to a new phrase in the Japanese vocabulary— 
“sun tribe’—to express the anti-conventional leanings of the postwar adolescent, 
and who, by activities including of late directing his own films, has shown an 
attitude to life utterly different from that of the traditional man of letters. 
And, most recent of all, there is the astonishing talent of Oe Kenzaburé, who 
won the prize while still a young university student and whose appearance 
recalls the debut of Akutagawa himself. 

Another witness to the keen discrimination shown by the judges in 
recommending talented writers is the fact that among those who did not win 
a prize but were put up as final candidates are some who have since gone 
further than the prizewinners themselves. One such case is Takami Jun, at 
present one of the leading lights of the Japan P.E.N. Center. Another was 
Dazai Osamu, who at the peak of his postwar literary fame committed a 
dramatic double suicide with a woman, and one of whose works is translated 
in this issue. Both were candidates for the first Akutagawa Prize. A similar 
case in postwar times is the young and versatile woman writer Ariyoshi Sawako. 

Almost exactly the same thing is true of the Naoki Prize. Kawaguchi 
Matsutar6 is a writer of good popular novels on both historical and contem- 
porary subjects; as a dramatist, he is a skilled technician who also produces 
his own plays; and he is also a managing director of the Daiei Motion Picture 
Company. This man of extraordinary parts was the first writer to receive the 
prize. He was followed by Ibuse Masuji, who has produced a whole succession 
of excellent works—though few in comparison with other writers—with a degree 
of artistic refinement that fits them more, perhaps, for the Akutagawa Prize. 
With his John Manjiré Adrift, he won the sixth Naoki Prize. In addition, 
Murakami Genz6 and Tomita Tsuneo are among the most active popular 
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novelists today. Kigi Takatar6é is one of the pioneers of detective fiction in 
Japan. In real life, he is Dr. Hayashi Takashi, a disciple of the physiologist 
Pavlov and a professor in the Faculty of Medicine at Keid University. 

Among postwar prizewinners are Matsumoto Seiché and Shibata Ren- 
zabur6é, both of whom have now got well into their stride. They both write 
principally historical novels, but Matsumoto has tried his hand at contemporary 
themes and recently, even, at detective fiction, with considerable success. Kon 
T6k6 and Kon Hidemi are interesting as brothers who received successive 
prizes. Among women writers, there is Koyama Itoko, who displays an 
unusual interest in social and political problems. 

There have also of course been cases where the writer has lapsed into 
obscurity without further development. Such cases were particularly apparent 
among wartime prizewinners, probably because political pressure made free 
judgment impossible, so that the judges had no course other than to choose 
works that fitted in with the dictates of national war policy. Here we have 
another obvious example of the pernicious influence of politics on art. 

If I have devoted too much space to the Akutagawa and Naoki Prizes 
alone, it is only because there are no other prizes whose standing can in 
practice rival theirs. Other prewar prizes which aimed chiefly at encouraging 
new writers included the Ikeya Prize, founded in 1936 in memory of the 
writer Ikeya Shinzaburé; the Shinchdsha Literary Prize, founded in 1938 by 
Shinchésha, Japan’s oldest literary publishing company; the Noma Prize for 
the Encouragement of Literature, founded by Noma, the head of the Kédansha 
Publishing Company, in 1941; and the Shijin Konwakai Prize, founded in 1939 
by the Shijin Konwakai, a social gathering of poets. Since the end of the 
war, there has been among others the Yokomitsu Prize, founded in 1948 in 
memory of another dead writer, Yokomitsu Riichi. There have been few 
outstanding awards: those acknowledged as significant include the unusual 
award of the Ikeya Prize to two literary critics, Nakamura Mitsuo and Kamei 
Katsuichiré; the award of the Shinchésha Literary Prize to the woman writer 
Tsuboi Sakae; the award of the Noma Prize to H6jé Makoto, of the Shijin 
Konwakai Prize to Miyoshi Tatsuji, and of the Yokomitsu Prize to Ooka Shdhei 
and Nagai Tatsuo. 

Besides these prizes designed to encourage new writers, there are others 
awarded to works of special merit by established writers and acknowledged 
masters, while both before and since the war there have been prizes in one 
sense clearly intended as rewards for long years of good service. The prewar 
Kikuchi Kan, Bungei Konwakai and Noma Prizes, and the postwar Yomiuri 
Literary Prize and Art Academy Prize are examples of these. However, there 
is little point in giving already established writers prizes, nor do these prizes 
have enough recognized standing to give their award real significance. 

One thing worth adding in conclusion is the fact—puzzling perhaps to 
Westerners—that an overwhelming majority of Japan’s literary prizes are 
awarded for prose, and for novels in particular. This is true not only of the 
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Akutagawa and Naoki Prizes, but of most others also. As stated above, literary 
prizes at present total nearly thirty, but of these the only ones awarded for 
poetry are the Takamura K6tar6d Prize (Takamura was a modern poet who 
died after the war), another prize with the strange name of the Mr. H. Prize, 
awarded by the Modern Poets Association, and a couple of prizes for haiku. 
The reasons are too complex to discuss here, but this disproportion is no more 
than a direct reflection of the relative positions of the novel and poetry in 
Japanese literature today. 

Where prizes for drama are concerned also, the Kishida Drama Prize 
stands alone—a witness to the low ebb at which modern drama finds itself. 
Out-of-the-way prizes include two children’s literary prizes as well as a prize for 
works dealing with the life of the farmers and an “Essayists’ Club Prize.” Two 
further special prizes are the “Detective Fiction Writers’ Club Prize” founded 
in 1947 and joined in 1955 by the Edogawa Rampo Prize (Edogawa was another 
pioneer of detective and mystery writing in Japan), which gave rise to the 
present fad for mystery novels in Japan. 

This, then, is the state of literary prizes in present-day Japan, but it is 
doubtful, frankly speaking, whether any of them except the Akutagawa and 
Naoki Prizes are worthy of the name. Almost all of them are founded by 
private individuals or organizations. Two which are awarded by the State are 
the Art Academy Prize and the Education Minister's Prize. It is doubtful, 
however, how far the recipients of these two prizes feel themselves honored, and 
the public at large pays them scarcely any attention whatsoever. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN POSTWAR JAPAN 


By Solomon B. Levine. 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1958. xiii+200 pp. $ 4.25. 


HERE is a Chinese saying “to polish 
one’s own jewels with stones from an- 
other’s mountain.” People usually think 
they know most about their own country, 
yet they are not always right. It not in- 
frequently happens that an opinion heard 
from an entirely different culture and with 
an entirely different viewpoint makes one 
realize afresh something about one’s own 
society. This is particularly so in the case 
of questions as complex as industrial rela- 
tions. 
As the author of the present work him- 
self recognizes, Japan, as the sixth largest 


industrial country in the world, has in form 
at least worked out a system of industrial 
relations appropriate to the scale of its 
industry. Management has its own organiza- 
tion, and labor unions also have developed 
at a rapid pace. Thanks to this, collective 
bargaining aimed at settling questions aris- 
ing between management and labor | is 
possible, and there are the necessary facili- 
ties for the peaceful solution of disputes. 
An examination of three laws—the Trade 
Union Law (1946), the Labor Relations Ad- 
justment Law (1946) and the Labor Stand- 
ards Law (1947)—shows that all the conditions 
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necessary for postwar labor relations in 
Japan to develop on the lines of those in 
Europe and America are already present. 
If, starting with these laws, one traces the 
subsequent changes in the rate of unioniza- 
tion and the fluctuations in the strength of 
the unions themselves, analyzing at the same 
time the statistics showing the number of 
disputes and the number of man-days lost, 
it is not impossible to make a start toward 
understanding labor relations in postwar 
Japan. 

In Japan’s case, however, this is only 
a beginning. No study can be really thorough 
that does not take into account the vast 
difference in the significance of such figures 
and statistics where Japan is concerned. 
For example, the number of organized labor 
in Japan reached nearly seven million within 
one year after the end of the war. The 
unionization rate, this means, had reached 
the astonishing figure of 50%. However, 
this is not in itself an indication of the 
strength of the Japanese labor movement. 
There are many other factors—the state of 
enterprise unionism, relations with political 
movements and the like—that must be taken 
into account, particularly if one is compar- 
ing the Japanese situation with the results 
of the more natural development that took 
place in the West. It is only when they are 
examined in conjunction with such special 
considerations that statistics of this kind have 
any real meaning. 

The author of the present work started 
his studies of Japan and the Japanese lan- 
guage during World War II. The materials 
on which the book is based are largely the 
result of his labors during a one-year stay in 
Japan in 1953-54 as a Fulbright research pro- 
fessor. His approach to the question of 
labor relations was from the outset, thus, 
deeper than the superficial approach just 
suggested. His constant aim was to get at 
the essentials that lay beneath the super- 
ficial facts and figures. Such a basis is es- 
sential if one is to understand a human rela- 
tionship as complex as that between manage- 
ment and labor. Though this is true of 
labor relations anywhere in the world, it is 
especially true in the case of Japan, and Mr. 
Levine, I believe, is one of the few people 
qualified to tackle the task. 


The work contains seven chapters, in- 
cluding the final] “Summary and Conclu- 
sions.” Chapter I deals with the economic 
setting, industrialization and occupation 
reforms; Chapter II with the Japanese 
managerial system; Chapter III and IV with 
the trade-union movement; Chapter V with 
collective bargaining and labor disputes; and 
Chapter VI with government regulation of 
industrial relations. The different aspects 
of the argument are as a whole well-ordered, 
showing consistent evidence of the scrupu- 
lous care taken by the author in preparing 
his ground. 

It is more or less generally accepted nowa- 
days that industrial relations should be treat- 
ed as a reflection of the economic situation 
in general. This is true whether one deals 
with them as, simply, relations between labor 
and employers; whether one views them, a 
little more widely, as relations between 
workers and workers, or whether one views 
them as relations between workers and em- 
ployers on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment on the other. The broader the inter- 
pretation of the term “industrial relations,” 
the more essential it is to make some obser- 
vation of the economic foundation on which 
they rest. 

This much at least has become a matter, 
almost, of common sense. However, to go 
farther than this and to determine exactly 
how the special characteristics of the coun- 
try’s economy affect industrial relations in 
actual practice is a new task never before 
attempted. The author of the present work 
begins his analysis of the question, most ap- 
propriately, with a discussion of manage- 
ment in Japan. The three vital elements 
that made possible the industrialization of 
modern Japan—he points out—were the 
government bureaucracy, the military, and 
the industrial clique known as the zaibatsu. 
It was, above all, the Japanese managing 
class, and the organization of management 
as represented by the zaibatsu, that were the 
fundamental factors determining industrial 
relations in Japan in the past. The author 
refers to the two types of management as 
“patriarchalism and despotism.” 

Since the war, the author also points 
out, “the traditional triumvirate of the 
military, zaibatsu, and political bureaucracy 
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has been replaced by a more democratic 
combination of professional management, 
organized labor and representative govern- 
ment.” As a result, management itself has 
come to adopt on a large scale elements bear- 
ing the mark of modern industr‘al relations. 
The question, however, lies in just how 
far the new system will be developed in 
the Japan of the future. In any modern 
industrial relations, collective bargaining 
ought to be the royal road te the solution 
of problems between labor and management, 
but in Japan progress in this direction is 
very slow. There are, moreover, a surpris- 
ingly large number of cases in which dis- 
putes are settled as the result of interven- 
tion from the Government or some other 
third party. The reason here lies partly in 
the fact that the unions are enterprise 
unions, and partly in “the dislike of both 
unions and management of confronting one 
another in open conflict, this aversion ‘to 
confrontation” which is common to most 
Japanese. At the very reot of the trouble, 
however, there lies almost certainly the re- 
mains of the traditional attitude to labor 
relations, Labor relations in Japan at pre- 
sent appear to be in a state of equilibrium, 
born of a compromise between the two ex- 
tremes of new and old. This state, however, 
is unstable in the extreme, and the question 
still to be solved is how to give it stability. 
This analysis, I believe, gives on the 
whole a true picture of industrial relations 
in Japan, and due respect must be paid to 


the efforts that produced such a penetrating 
analysis of a problem as complex as this. 
The most excellent feature of the study is 
without doubt the way it deals, with a sure 
grasp of the characteristically Japanese fea- 
tures of the problem, with the immaturity of 
collective bargaining in this country. To 
this immaturity, the author attributes all 
the other failings of Japanese labor relations 
—the dislike of mediation, the short duration 
of disputes, the frequency of intervention by 
outside organizations, and the like. 

The author's views here may contradict 
outward appearances, but they are in fact 
well worth listening to. His argument, how- 
ever, pushed to its logical conclusions, sug- 
gests that the best way to normalize labor 
relations is to perfect the functioning of col- 
lective bargaining. The author does, in fact, 
hint at this in his conclusion. Formally 
speaking, this may be true, but at the same 
time it would seem to be slightly at variance 
with the author’s own method of historical 
analysis. What is needed, surely, is not so 
much the perfection of collective bargaining 
pure and simple as the establishment of some 
form of collective bargaining suitable to 
conditions in Japan. This reviewer agrees 
with the author that industrial relations in 
Japan have reached the stage where some 
new development is necessary, but would like 
to hear more of his views as to what form, 
in actual practice, this development should 
take. 


Nakayama Ichiro 


HOKKAIDO: Its Present State of Development and Future Prospects 


By F. C. Jones. 


Oxford University Press, 1958. viii+146 pp. 21/- 


IHE object of this book, as stated in the 
preface, is to make “a survey of the 
geographical, social, agricultural, and indus- 
trial features of Hokkaid6é and an attempt 
to estimate its present and future importance 
to the Japanese economy in general.” 
The outstanding characteristic of this 
book is that the subject is discussed mainly 
from the geographical standpoint. This 


reviewer believes, however, that more em- 
phasis should have been placed upon the 
economical and social aspects. 

The portion of the book that most 
holds our interest and seems to deal with the 
most vital questions is Chapter 8, where the 
author discusses “The Importance of Hok- 
kaid6 in the Japanese Economy.” What 
does Hokkaidé have to contribute to the 
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food problem and the employment problem 
in Japan, which, the author claims, are che 
two fundamental problems both in the past 
and the present? 

Although Hokkaidé has a wide area of 
land, yet in its weather, soil and farming 
seasons, natural conditions are less favorable 
than in Honshi to increasing arable land 
and agricultural production per unit of 
land. Hokkaidé, consequently, cannot con- 
tribute very much to the increasing of 
Japan's self-sufficiency in food. There are 
possibilities in developing stock-farming, 
dairy-farming, forestry and fishing, but on 
the whole Hokkaid6é is not so much a wheat 
area as an importer of food, and probably 
she will continue to be so. There is, further- 
more, no possibility of transferring a large 
number of the agricultural population to 
Hokkaido. These are the author’s answers 
to the question, and his judgment seems to 
be basically correct. 

The author, switching the focus from 
agriculture, asserts that the main resources 
of Hokkaido lie in its fishing and forestry 
industries, along with its rich natural re- 
sources of coal. The fishing and forestry 
industries, it is true, both hold considerable 
possibilities, but the most important asset, 
nevertheless, is the abundant, good-quality 
coal, while there are also rich prospects for 
developing industrial areas. 

The industry of Hokkaiddé has a bright 
future in the export field. The primary 
reason here is that the emphasis in Japanese 
export is shifting from light industrial 
products. The second reason is that the most 
important export market for Japan is, and in 
the future will continue to be, North and 
South America. These two factors, taken 
with the nature of its natural resources and 
its geographical position, have brightened 
the outlook for Hokkaid6’s export industries, 
although this should not, of course, be over- 
estimated. 

The conclusion of Chapter 8 says: “But, 
despite its limitations, Hokkaidé can well 
become a secondary center of industry in 
general and a major center of iron and steel 
production. Thus the general position of 
Hokkaido in the Japanese economy, which is 
already significant, is likely to become more 
so.” This conclusion, though not put for- 
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ward without reservations, is still on the 
whole too optimistic. 

In this reviewer's view, the author has 
not given due consideration to the fact that 
the United States imports from Japan, in- 
cluding Hokkaid6, not heavy industrial 
products such as iron and steel, but general 
merchandise produced by light industry. The 
author’s tendency to over-optimism can also 
be observed in the following statement: 
“The population of Hokkaidé has now 
grown to an extent which mitigates the 
second difficulty (namely the smallness of 
the local market). That growth has already 
led to the establishment of new manufactur- 
ing industries in the island since 1945 al- 
though these are mostly on a small scale. 
This has created new modes of employment, 
which in turn attract fresh settlers. Already 
new settlements in Hokkaidé are more urban 
than rural and this tendency is bound to be 
strengthened as industry expands.” 

The population increase in Hokkaidd 
has, in practice, shown different results from 
those the author has deduced. The increas- 
ing demand for consumer goods as a result 
of the increase in population has heightened 
the degree of Hokkaidé’s dependency upon 
the commercial centers in the heart of Hon- 
shi, rather than encouraging the develop- 
ment of medium and small-scale industries 
and commercial enterprises within Hokkaid6 
itself. This failure of medium and small- 
scale enterprises to grow in Hokkaidé has 
become one of the gravest problems the 
island is now facing. 

The island’s increasing population is 
gradually making it more difficult to find 
work for all these people within Hokkaidd 
itself. Far from being able to offer work 
to the surplus population of Honshi, Hok- 
kaid6, like the other underdeveloped prefec- 
tures, is now facing the question of how to 
find work for its own growing population. 

The mistaken over-optimism 
stems basically from viewing the develop- 
ment of Hokkaidd mainly in the light of 
geographical conditions. Coal and prospec- 
tive industrial areas are no doubt both neces- 


sary conditions for future industrial develop- 
ment. Yet neither of them are the only 
condition—nor even the most vital condition 
—for this development. This is clear from 
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various recent studies on the requirements 
for industrialization in underdeveloped 
areas. 

Where there is enough capital, unfavor- 
able natural conditions can be overcome to a 
certain degree. Yet capital, similarly, is by 
no means the only necessary condition. The 
assertion that development in Hokkaidé 
would be easy if there were only more na- 
tional and private funds treats too lightly 
the other economic and social conditions 
that are interfering with the development 
of Hokkaid6. 

The most important incentive needed 
for the development of present Hokkaidd is 
self-reliant “enterprising spirit,” or 
“pioneering spirit,” that is capable of “re- 
synthesizing” its resources, capital, labor and 
the like and bringing about a reform. Hok- 
kaid6 at the present lacks people, strong and 
vigorous, who can embody this spirit and 
take the lead in the island’s growth. 


THE HoKusal SKETCHBOOKS 
James A. Michener. 


Instead of falling in with the argument 
that more national funds should be poured 
into Hokkaid6’s development just because it 
is richer in natural resources than Honshi, 
it is far more necessary, this reviewer be- 
lieves, to listen to the view that, since Hok- 
kaid6 lacks the spirit and the personnel to 
do it itself, the Hokkaidd Development 
Agency should take the initiative in press- 
ing ahead with development. 

The primary object in developing Hok- 
kaid6 should be to correct the “unbalance in 
development” between the central industrial 
and commercial areas and the underdevelop- 
ed areas. This, the present reviewer believes, 
is the basic problem for Japan at present 
and in the near future. If this unbalance 
were corrected, the “stable growth” of Ja- 
pan’s entire economy would be realized. The 
development of Hokkaid6 must be recon- 
sidered from this new angle. 


Sakamoto Jiro 


Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1958. 286 pp. with 187 plates. Price¥in Japan: $ 7.50. 


AMES Michener, author of one of the 
most entertaining and informative 
books in English on the wood-block prints 
of the Tokugawa Period (The Floating 
World, New York, 1954), has now given us 
a beguiling work on the remarkable sketch- 
books of Hokusai. 

People would no doubt argue if we said 
that Hokusai was the greatest of the wood- 
block print artists, but he was anyway, and 
Mr. Michener is the greatest living writer 
to have concentrated so much attention on 


this field of art. The combination of author’ 


and subject makes for a good book, and 
a good book this is. 

Hokusai’s sketchbooks are called manga 
in Japanese, a word that now means “car- 
toons,” but in Hokusai’s time meant some- 
thing on the order of “idle drawings.” The 
original Hokusai Manga, on which Mr. 
Michener’s book is based, were a great collec- 
tion, 15 volumes in all, of the most miscel- 
laneous pictures imaginable. They included 


landscapes, pieces of landscapes, animals, 
trees, flowers, birds, insects, houses, temples, 
machines, bridges, boats, ghosts, and, most of 
all, people. People of all sorts, shapes, and 
sizes: fat people, thin people, tall people, 
short people, rich people, poor people, 
merchants, farmers, samurai, artisans, bath- 
house keepers, pregnant women, wrestlers, 
stunt men, freaks, artists, urchins, courtesans, 
actors, dancers, priests, housewives, doctors, 
carpenters, beggars—one could go on forever. 
Every type of person there was in Hoku- 
sai’s time, Hokusai drew, and with an eye 
that matched, if it did not excel, Breughel’s. 
The whole of Edo society is to be found 
somewhere in the Manga, along with a good 
proportion of the items that made up its 
material culture. 

The present book is composed of 187 
pages from Hokusai’s series with a set of 
explanatory essays. As Mr. Michener points 
out at some length on the first page of his 
text, this is not the first version of his 
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manuscript. That was lost in the airplane 
crash in which he nearly lost his life as well. 
The close brush with death, he says, gave 
him a “new respect for the tremendous 
persistence of his (that is, Hokusai’s) life 
pulse.” Of the reconstructed version, Mr. 
Michener avers that he has “never worked 
on any manuscript with more joy.” 

Since Mr. Michener is an _ excellent 
writer, his joy makes excellent reading. At 
the same time, there is a certain aura of 
enthusiasm with which it is sometimes 
rather difficult to go along. One recognizes 
a tendency to endow Hokusai with ideas 
that one would be more apt to find in a 
member of 20th-Century Western society, 
such as, for example, Mr. Michener. At one 
point, in a discussion of Hokusai’s religious 
background, one reads that “to Hokusai, 
every rock was a temple, every man a god.” 
Here, one is forced to suppose that the 
writer was simply carried away with his 
own vivid prose. A perusal of the Manga 
would convince almost anyone else that to 
Hokusai every rock was a rock and every 
man aman. Indeed, it is most difficult to 
suppose that Hokusai ever saw anything at 
all as a symbol of deep spiritual forces. He 
was not so much a realist as to be above 
altering facts to suit the purposes of his 
composition, but he was singularly lacking 
in lyricism or philosophic qualities, and 
nothing could brand him more thoroughly 
as an inhabitant of the here and now than 
these very sketches. Anyway, this business 
about rocks being temples and men being 
gods is an essentially non-Japanese mode of 
thinking, if only because the Japanese con- 
cept of deities is so different from what the 
word “god” implies. 

Still, one is prone to allow Mr. Michener 
his little excesses on occasion, since on the 
whole his appraisal of Hokusai is quite 
sensible. He sees the sketches, too, for what 
they are—an ebullient, if somewhat indis- 
criminate, record of contemporary life and 
fantasy by an extremely talented commoner. 
The Manga were, as he puts it, Hokusai’s 
“history book, his newspaper, his scientific 
summary, and his treatise on moral princi- 
ples.” This may be somewhat anachronistic 
but it is accurate. 

The new book is in every sense a popular 


one, but it is singularly free of the errors 
that so often creep into books of this type. 
Mr. Michener appears to have gathered 
together almost all of the significant facts 
concerning Hokusai and the sketchbooks. 
Since he does not read Japanese, one is 
forced to suppose that he relied in large 
part either on Western sources or on in- 
formation supplied him by people who know 
the language, rather than on the hundreds 
of scholarly articles written about Hokusai 
in it. Whatever he relied on, he managed 
to avoid inaccuracies. 

His selection of pages for reproduction 
is also difficult to find fault with. An ex- 
amination of the complete Hokusai Manga 
yields little of reat merit that he has omitted. 
In fact, the reader will be misled if he 
supposes that the entire work is of the 
caliber indicated by the reproductions here. 
Only the best pages have been chosen. 

The book itself is another example of 
the excellent design work being turned out 
by Meredith Weatherby. The pages are 
double, as in traditional Oriental bindings, 
and the arrangement of the plates is reminis- 
cent of the original version, though the order 
has been changed to suit the headings in 
Mr. Michener’s text. The location of the 
picture in the original is given on each 
plate. The prose sections are garnished with 
a miscellany of small cuts from pages not 
reproduced in full. 

Considering that the book is only half 
as thick as it looks, and that there is noth- 
ing that could really be called a color re- 
production (not that there need be—the 
original is in only three tones, as are these 
plates), the price seems considerably higher 
than it ought to be. There is, however, a 
school of thought which holds that art books 
should be priced not according to costs, but 
according to what the publisher thinks 
people will pay for them. 

All in all, Mr. Michener’s work is a 
very welcome contribution to the library of 
works on the wood-block print and an ideal 
companion piece to Edward J. Hiller’s 
Hokusai, which is a broader and more 
scholarly study of the artist, but not nearly 
as engaging a book. 

Charles S. Terry 
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JAPANESE TEMPLES AND TEAHOUSES 


By Werner Blaser. 


New York, F. W. Dodge, 1956. 156 pp. $ 12.75. 


HIS book was published in the United 
States, but printed in Switzerland. It 
is a large book (124” 914”) with 156 pages, 
of which twenty-four are devoted to the text 
and the remainder to plates. The latter, a 
number of which are in color, include not 
only photographs of buildings, but floor 
plans, elevation diagrams, and diagrams of 
interiors of rooms. Short explanations are 
attached to a number of the illustrations. 

The layout is unusual in that a whole 
page is devoted to each photograph. As a 
result, the reproductions are all relatively 
large, and unimportant photographs are 
frequently given as much space as important 
ones, but the quality of the photography is 
generally excellent, particularly in the case 
of the black-and-white plates. The printing, 
too, is clear and fresh. 

Both the eighty black-and-white and the 
eight color photographs were made by the 
author himself. The color shots are not 
quite up to the black-and-white ones, but 
that is partly due to the fact that they date 
all the way back to 1953. 

The other plates are all line drawings, 
also by the author. These, like the photo- 
graphs, are given plenty of space, so that 
they are very clear and easy to understand. 
In some cases, two pages have been allowed 
for a single diagram. There are eleven floor 
plans, two elevations, and eight wall dia- 
grams. These last call for special comment. 

Japanese buildings in the teahouse style 
are rich in three-dimensional variety, and it 
is difficult to form a very clear picture of 
the finished interior from a simple floor 
plan. For that reason, it is a common prac- 
tice in Japan to add diagrams of the walls 
to the floor plan, so that a three-dimensional 
paper model can be constructed, and some- 
times to provide a complete isometric dia- 
gram of the room as it would appear from 
the top if the roof were removed. In this 
book, the author has given wall diagrams in 
perspective and has tried to show not only 
the interior of the rooms, but the relation 


between the rooms and the surrounding 
gardens or landscapes. To do this, he has 
filled the open spaces representing doors 
and windows in the diagram with photo- 
graphs of the exteriors. The quality of the 
paper is not such as to allow for maximum 
clarity in these plates, but the connection 
between interior and exterior is clearly 
demonstrated by this method. The idea is 
not especially new, but it is extremely well 
suited to the presentation of Japanese archi- 
tecture, especially since the strong light 
contrasts between the interiors and exteriors 
of Japanese buildings make photographing 
difficult. 

One failure of the method is that when 
the interior features were transferred from 
photographs to diagrams, there was a certain 
loss of detail, and the measurements as well 
as the shape of the structures are a little 
off. This is bothersome to the eye of a 
reader accustomed to Japanese buildings, 
but by abbreviating details the author has 
brought out the strong first impression pro- 
duced by good Japanese buildings. 

Werner Blaser came to Japan in 1953 on 
a fellowship from the Swiss Government. He 
spent most of his time here studying archi- 
tecture in Kyoto, where he lived in a Japa- 
nese house and became familiar with 
Japanese living habits. He visited the many 
shrines, temples, and palaces of the ancient 
capital to collect materials for his research. 

Adolf Jacob of Brombach near Lérrach 
collaborated with Blaser on the text of the 
book, and supplementary remarks were later 
added by Dr. Dietrich Seckel, Lecturer in 
Far Eastern Art at the University of Heidel- 
berg. The text, which was originally com- 
posed in German, was translated into 
English by Dr. Q. Stephenson. 

Blaser, a designer of Swiss nationality, 
is now teaching at the Hochschule fiir Ge- 
staltung at Ulm. He has traveled widely in 
many countries and is noted for his prize- 
winning furniture designs. 

His book is very different from the sort 
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of book a Japanese would write on this 
subject. The title implies that the author 
is dealing only with the architecture of 
Japanese temples and teahouses, but, as the 
author himself notes, the discussion covers 
all sorts of buildings constructed between 
the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries and 
showing the process whereby the Japanese 
adopted certain features of Chinese culture 
and remolded them into typically Japanese 
forms. Consequently, the plates range over 
a huge variety of structures, including not 
only temples and teahouses, but the well- 
known detached palaces of Kyoto, the Nijé 
s Castle, the Kyoto Palace, the Ise Shrine, the 
Kamigamo Shrine, and even farmhouses in 
the Kyoto area. One wonders if this all- 
inclusiveness will not create the misimpres- 
sion among uninitiated readers that all 
these buildings are classifiable as teahouses 
or temples. Moreover, the reader who 
knows Japanese architecture may quite 
possibly conclude that the title of the book 
is a mistake. 

Apparently the author's intention, how- 
ever, was to deal in a general way with the 
central core of Japanese architecture, which 
is often represented by buildings other than 
% temples and teahouses, but which derives 
3 ultimately from Zen Buddhism and the 
traditions of the tea ceremony. As a result, 
the text is as much concerned with the 
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overall development of Japanese culture as 
with strictly technical matters. The list of 
subjects discussed includes Zen Buddhism, 
the teahouse itself, empty space, sitting, 
climate, the tatami, the tokonoma, Katsura 
Palace, woodworking, gardens, the tea 
ceremony, Ise Shrine, and Shinto shrines in 
general. To those of us who live in the 
midst of all these things, and who are per- 
plexed by the complicated relationships 
that link them, the author’s ability to sum 
the whole story up in a minimum of well- 
chosen words is admirable indeed. There is 
much here for Japanese students to learn 
concerning the main stream of Japanese 
cultural and architectural development. 
The Katsura Palace takes up the largest 
number of photographs, there being more 
than thirty concerned with it. Next comes 
the Shigaku-in with ten or more, and then 
the Daitoku-ji and the Daigo-ji. On the 
whole, the book presents a splendid collec- 
tion of pictures and diagrams of architec- 
tural monuments. Since shrines and castles 
are included along with the temples and 
teahouses of the title, the book may serve 
as a reference to those who are not interest- 
ed in the tea ceremony as well as to those 
who are. All in all, this is an excellent 
introduction to Japanese architecture at its 
purest, and an exceptionally useful book. 


Saité Torao 


By C. J. Dunn and S. Yanada. The Teach Yourself Books. 


EW can know better than the authors 
of the present work, both lecturers of 
long standing at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, the 
inadequacies of previous works on spoken 
Japanese. Almost without exception they 
are either out-of-date; hopelessly inadequate 
in their coverage of the grammatical con- 
structions commonest in everyday speech; 
evasive on the really puzzling points; or, by 
forcing the language into the Procrustean 
bed of an alien syntax, set the student off 
e on the wrong track from the very outset. 


f London, The English Universities Press, 1958. 310 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The title of the series of which this is 
one volume is self-explanatory: the aim of 
Japanese is “to teach yourself”—ie., the 
intelligent non-philologist—“to speak Japan- 
ese,” with vocabulary and _ constructions 
chosen “to provide you with the essential 
minimum for saying whatever you are likely 
to want to say without going into technical- 
ities in any special subject, with the pos- 
sibility of increasing your vocabulary as your 
contact with Japanese increases.” The work 
seems admirably fitted to achieve these aims. 

There are 30 lessons with accompanying 
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exercises, a section on respect language, 
twelve extended “conversation pieces,” and 
appendices on verbs, numerals and units 
and Romanization, plus the usual key to 
exercises, glossary and index. 


The most important characteristic of the 
lessons is their attempt to combine compre- 
hensibility with an honest desire not to 
mislead by being dogmatic, and not to fight 
shy of the typically Japanese constructions 
which are most common but most difficult 
for the beginner. For tidy systems is sub- 
stituted the attempt to get over, with plenty 
of examples and English comparisons, the 
feeling of each grammatical construction. 

One good example of this approach is 
the explanation, on pages 65 and 66, of the 
differences between, e.g., Rondon e ikimasita 
ka and Rondon e itta no desu ka. This 
kind of question has been virtually ignored 
in most earlier grammars. Again, anyone 
who has himself struggled with Japanese 
will wonder in picking up such a_ book, 
“How will the authors distinguish between 
the particles wa and ga?” The answer is, 
they do not try. By not suggesting at the 
very outset that the two should be compared 
in the same way as the definite and indefinite 
articles in English, they have the student 
halfway over the hurdle before he realizes 
it is there. 

There are dozens of similar cases. The 
result—at least for one who has had to 
grope his way towards such a feeling for 
the language without the benefit of this 
book—can only cause regret that it has ap- 
peared so late. The student making the 
transition from this grammar to the con- 
versation of living Japanese will find a dif- 
ference of scope, but not of essentials. 

The exercises that accompany each lesson 
similarly give a good range of vocabulary, 
with sentences that are sensible and useful, 
within their necessarily limited scope. 

From this section’s virtues also arise its 
faults. It was perhaps unavoidable because 
of the nature of the language that the les- 
sons, particularly the later ones, should 
have a certain rag-bag quality, with all 
kinds of different constructions crowded 
together in a way confusing for beginners. 
Worse, however, is the rather breathless, 
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digressive style of the English explanations, 
which must often make heavy going for 
someone who does not know what is being 
referred to in the first place. Obviously, 
this is partly due to the attempt to avoid 
technicalities yet to omit no _ necessary 
qualifications to any statement. Even so, 
one feels that a slightly greater boldness 
and an occasional tightening-up of the 
English would have made for more clarity. 
(There are also, incidentally quite a few 
minor misprints.) 

One of the book’s most useful features 
is the 51 pages of specimen conversations in 
Japanese with translations. The conversa- 
tions, sections of which are available on 
Linguaphone Institute records, are of graded 
difficulty, and the most advanced ones really 
give the student who cannot hear much 
Japanese spoken some idea of what ordinary 
speech, including its use of polite language, 
sounds like. This raises the question, inci- 
dentally, of how the student who cannot 
visit Japan or meet Japanese is to “increase 
his vocabulary.” The authors “hope before 
long to produce a volume which will teach 
you how to read and write Japanese,” but 
until this is done and the student has 
mastered it there is little further reading 
matter available to him. The excellence of 
the specimen conversations here makes one 
wish for a whole volume of such conversa- 
tions and other reading matter in Roman- 
ized script. 

This is not the place to launch again 
into the hoary controversy as to the relative 
merits of the “kunrei-siki” system of Roman- 
ization (Huzi for Fuji, tyotto for chotto, 
etc.), used in the present volume, and the 
Hepburn system in more common use. It 
is undoubtedly inconvenient for the student 


.to learn cne system, only to find that most 


works of reference he is likely to use sub- 
sequently employ the other. However, there 
are quite valid arguments in favour of the 
“kunrei-siki,” and the student who is not 
prepared to make the minor effort involved 
in mastering both systems so that he can 
use a book as valuable as this has no busi- 
ness learning a language like Japanese in 
the first place. 


John Bester 
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CHRONOLOGY 
June to August, 1958 


Japan and Soviet Russia sign an agreement to open regular shipping services 
between Japan and Nakhodka and the Russian Black Sea ports. 

Indonesia announces she will use $3 million for the purchase of textiles and 
$7 million to buy ships out of this year’s $20 million reparations payment from 
Japan. 

The eight-day 11th Congress of the International Federation of Newspaper 
Publishers opens in Tokyo. 

The Finance Ministry announces Japan’s foreign currency reserve has climbed 
back to the $702-million level. 

A $7,100,000 credit is extended to the Téy6 Kéhan Steel Company by the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank. 

The newly-established Group to Study Constitutional Problems, composed 
of scholars strongly critical of the government-sponsored Constitution Study 
Council, holds its first meeting. 

The 29th Special Diet Session is convened. The Kishi Cabinet resigns as a 
formality to permit selection of a new Prime Minister. 

Kishi Nobusuke is nominated the new Prime Minister. Mr. Kishi forms his 
Second Cabinet, composed entirely of new members with the single exception 
of Foreign Minister Fujiyama Aiichiré. 

The 90-day-long Tanré (National Coal Mine Workers’ Union) strike comes 
to an end with both labor and management accepting the mediation plan 
submitted by the Central Labor Relations Board. 

The International Bank announces a loan of $37 million to the Kansai 
Electric Power Company. 

Japan signs two separate atomic energy agreements with the United States 
and Great Britain. 

The Bank of Japan announces that the official discount rate will be reduced 
by ¥0.002 per Y100 per diem, effective from June 18. 

The Japan Federation of Banks announces that the rate of interest of city 
banks will be lowered by ¥0.002, effective from June 23. 

The sending of the Third Antarctic Expedition Team in November is ap- 
proved by the Cabinet. 

The “Hakusan Maru” returns from Communist China with 554 repatriates. 

The Japan Socialist Party opens a national convention of secretaries-general 
of its local chapters to study the causes of the Party’s failure to make gains in 
the general elections. : 

Japan’s foreign trade balance in May was in the black by $37 million, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Finance Ministry. 

The Tokyo Government and representatives of French holders of Tokyo 
Municipal bonds agree to refer the refundment dispute between the two 
parties to World Bank President Eugene Black. 

The Government decides to fix this year’s producer’s rice price at ¥10,323 
per koku (4.96 bushels). 

A new scale of fees for treatment under the social insurance system is 
decided upon by the Government. The new rates, scheduled to go into effect 
on October 1, are accepted by the Japan Medical Association. 
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A Japan-Arabian Oil Company delegation leaves for Kuwait to sign an 
offshore oil concession agreement with the Sheikdom of Kuwait. (The agree- 
ment is concluded on July 6.) 

A $25-million loan to the Hokuriku Power Company is announced by the 
World Bank. 

Japan asks the United States to suspend the nuclear tests scheduled to 
begin July 25 in the Johnston Island area. 

The Finance Ministry and the Bank of Japan announce that Japan’s import 
letters of credit in June totalled $160 million and export letters of credit $190 
million. 

The Liberal-Democratic resolution to extend the special Diet session by 
four days is passed by the Lower House. 

Tokyo police arrest 136 hoodlums and gangsters in mass city-wide raids aimed 
at clamping down on violence in the nation’s capital. 

The Finance Ministry announces that exports and imports during the 
first half of this year dropped to $1,391 million and $1,578 million respectively. 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama officially announces he will visit Washington in 
mid-September. 

The four-day major ambassadors’ conference opens at the Foreign Ministry. 

Cabinet ministers concerned with economic affairs meet and confirm that 
Japan should try to reach this year’s export target of '¥3,15C million. 

The 370,000-member National Railways Workers’ Union decides at its 18th 
national convention to accept the Fujibayashi conciliation proposal, thereby 
excluding from top union posts executives previously discharged by the manage- 
ment. 

The conference of Japanese ambassadors comes to an end. 

Fifty-nine of a total of 65 returnees who had smuggled themselves out of 
Japan into Communist China are arrested by police as they arrive in Maizuru 
aboard the repatriation ship, which completes the 2lst repatriation program 
from Communist China. 

The Foreign Office instructs Japanese Ambassador to the U.N. Matsudaira 
K6t6 that the Japanese Government interprets the army coup in Iraq as a 
domestic affair and considers outside intervention undesirable. 

Communist China’s exports of manufactured products to Southeast Asia are 
posing a serious threat to Japanese trade, the Government reveals in a survey 
on Peking’s economic inroads into that area. 

Japanese Ambassador to the U.N. Matsudaira supports the US. resolution 
in the U.N. Security Council. 

The new crisis in the Middle East results in a sharp rise in shipping and 
petroleum shares on the Tokyo Stock Market. 

The Economic Planning Board announces that Japan’s national income 
during 1957 increased by about nine per cent over that of the preceding year. 

The Government instructs U.N. Ambassador Matsudaira to submit to the 
U.N. Security Council Japan’s resolution calling for the enlarging of the present 

U.N. observer force in Lebanon in order to bring about an early withdrawal 
of U.S. forces. (July 19, Japan’s resolution is rejected by a Russian veto.) 

Séhy6 (The General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) opens its 10th 
annual convention. (The conference ends on July 25 with Ota Kaoru elected 
Sohy6’s new chairman.) 

The Japan Communist Party opens its 7th party congress—the first in 11 
years. (The congress comes to an end on August 1 with Nozaka Sanz6 elected 
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chairman of the party’s Central Committee and Miyamoto Kenji elected Party 
Secretary-General.) 

Japan’s three major economic organizations—Keidanren, Keizai Doyiikai, and 
the Japan Chamber of Industry and Commerce—urge the Government and 
the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party to take measures to stimulate domestic 
demand in order to cope with the business recession. 

Japan’s second postwar bumper rice crop, of 77 million koku, is forecast 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 

Government and Liberal-Democratic Party leaders approve a plan, under 
the provisions of Japan’s reparations program, to extend economic cooperation 
to the Philippines, including the building of the $35-million Marikina Dam. 

A prolonged business recession is forecast by the Government in an Economic 
White Paper released by the Economic Planning Board. 

Dr. Nagata Takeshi is tentatively named to command the 3rd Japanese 
observation team scheduled to leave for the Antarctic this fall. 

The Japan Teachers’ Union reopens its 17th national convention in Tokyo. 
Miyanohara Sadamitsu is elected new union chairman. 

US. High Commissioner in the Ryiikyai Islands, Lt.-Gen. Donald P. Booth 
offers to end the lump-sum payment system in acquisitioning land on Okinawa. 

The Government instructs Ambassador to the United Nations Matsudaira 
K6t6 to inform the U.N. that Japan cannot agree to send Japanese Self-Defense 
Force members to participate in the U.N. observer group in Lebanon. 

The new Iraqi Republic is formally recognized by the Japanese Government. 

The Cabinet decides to speed up payment of government expenditures for 
public utilities allocated for fiscal 1958. 3 

The Finance Ministry announces that Japan’s foreign currency reserve as of 
July 31 amounted to $739 million—an increase of $21 million over the preced- 
ing month. 

Japan’s unemployed totaled 590,000 in June—an increase of 80,000 over the 
preceding month, according to figures released by the Statistics Bureau of the 
Prime Minister's Office. 

Daiichi Bussan and Mitsui Bussan sign an agreement to merge the two firms, 
the new Shin Mitsui Bussan to be formally established by February, 1959. 

The 14th World Congress on Christian Education—the largest international 
gathering ever to be held in this country—gets under way in Tokyo. 

India and Japan sign an agreement on the purchase of 1,600,000 tons of 
Indian iron ore by Japan. 

The 1958 salmon and salmon-trout fishing season in the Northern Pacific 
comes to an end. The 110,000-ton target was attained. 

The Cabinet names Nagano Shigeo and Tobata Seiichi as roving ambassadors 
to the Scvict Union and Southeast Asia respectively. Inagaki Heitar6, Sasabe 
Kureo and It6 Chiibei are named to head Japan’s economic missions to North 
America, Europe and Australia respectively. 

Thirty passengers and three crew members are killed as an All-Nippon Air- 
ways DC-3 airliner crashes into Sagami Bay, Shizuoka Prefecture. 

The national session of the 4th International Congress Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs opens in Tokyo. (The Congress’s world rally gets under way 
on the 15th.) 

Socialist Dietman Sata Tadataka returns from Peking after a series of talks 
with Communist Chinese leaders on trade between the two countries. 

The Foreign Minister announces that a radical relaxation of COCOM re- 
strictions on exports to Communist countries has been approved by the 15 
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COCOM countries meeting in Paris. 

The Cabinet decides on a series of steps to counter the current business 
recession, including the buying up of 70,000 surplus textile looms. 

Seventy students, teachers, and sympathizers are injured, some seriously, 
as demonstrators clash with police and rightist groups at Wakayama City in 
a continuing battle against the teachers’ efficiency rating system. 

The Government announces that a $10-million loan agreement has been 
signed between the World Bank and the Kobe Steel Works Ltd., of Japan. 

The Foreign Office lodges a protest with the British Government against 
the latter’s announced plans to conduct new nuclear tests. 

South Korea postpones indefinitely negotiations scheduled with Japan over 
the controversial Rhee fishing line. 

The steel industry decides to enforce a 10 to 20% reduction in production 
of four items, starting in September. 

The Dow Jones average at the Tokyo Stock Exchange hits ¥594.75—the 
highest since May 4, 1957. f 

The Government and Liberal-Democratic Party leaders decide to expedite 
plans to enforce the teachers’ efficiency rating system and announce that 
strict punitive measures will be taken against illegal protest actions. 

A 100% nationwide walkout by teachers at noon on Sept. 15 is decided on 
by the Japan Teachers’ Union in opposition to the efficiency rating system. 
(On Aug. 26, the General Council of Japanese Labor Unions decides to order 
its members’ children to boycott classes on Sept. 15.) 

A favorable balance of $38 million in Japan’s foreign exchange during the 
month of July is announced by the Finance Ministry and the Bank of Japan. 

The landing of Japanese airliners in Moscow—Japan’s condition for the 
opening of formal talks on establishing a commercial air service between 
Russia and Japan—is rejected by the Soviet Union. 

Soviet fisheries expert A.A. Ishkov arrives in Tokyo for a 10-day inspection 
tour of Japanese fishing facilities. 

The nation’s 18 major coal-mining companies agree to establish an agency 
to buy up surplus coal. 

The merger of the Yuh:-jirushi (Snow Brand) and Clover milk companies 
is approved by the Fair Trade Commission. 

The Defense Agency announces plans to bolster the nation’s Self-Defense 
Forces in fiscal 1959, including the setting up of a guided-missile “experimenta- 
tion” unit. 

Economic Planning Board Director Miki Takeo reveals that the rate of 
Japan’s economic growth during fiscal 1958 is expected to show an increase 
of only about 2 per cent over that in the previous year. 

The Japanese Government recognizes the jurisdiction of the International 
Court at The Hague. 

Socialist Dietman Sata Tadataka makes public a report on his visit to 
Peking. (On Aug. 30, Foreign Minister Fujiyama tells the Lower House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that there is no need for Japan to “apologize” to 
Communist China as urged in the Sata report.) 
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NEW EDITION (1959) ON SALE! 


“THIS IS JAPAN” 1959; The paradox of Japan 
—the present and the past; the modern and 
the traditional; the artistic and the func- 
tional—described in 392 pages packed with 
dozens of interesting articles, 110 superbly 
reproduced colour pictures, and 1,000 vivid 
black-and-white photographs. 

From the glorious simplicity of a 1,600-year- 
old clay image of a woman's head on the 
cover, to the last page describing Japan's 
latest technological advances, “THIS IS 
JAPAN” presents the “Land of the Rising 
Sun” in all its intriguing facets. 


Price: ¥2,000 with de-luxe cedor-wood container 


Price overseas: $6.50 (postpaid) 
$7.25 with de-luxe cedar-wood container (postpaid) 


— Designs for Twentieth-Century Living — 


The most comprehensive work 
on modern Japanese domestic architecture 


This book is designed to give a general view of the 
Japonese house both as it exists and as it is developing. 
The pictures published herein—311 in all—were especi- 
ally photographed by the Asahi Shimbun, or were gather- 
ed extesively throughout the nation. 

The book makes clear how the traditional house is been 
accepted in Japan today and how the influence of foreign 
housing design is been digested. 


4 Price; ¥3,500 Price overseas: $16 (postpaid) 


Published by the Asahi Shimbun-sha, Tokyo 
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“The Magazine of 
the Fifties...” 


This is how one critic described ENCOUNTER, Britain’s leading monthly 
review, edited by Stephen Spender and Irving Kristol. He added: “It 
has articles about foreign events and trends, is markedly international in 


outlook, and is well aware of the new forces in society today.” 


This tribute emphasizes, of course, only one of ENCOUNTER’s 
many virtues—its alertness to political ana social trends. Those whose 


main interest is literature, art or philosophy will find ENCOUNTER 


equally rewarding. 


ENCOUNTER is particularly alive to Asian affairs and the work of 
Asian writers. Recent issues have contained reports on China, Siam and 
Malaya, stories by Krishna Baldev Vaid and Nakashima Ton, and a 
profile of Jayaprakash Narayan. Details of a short story competition for 
Asian authors, sponsored by ENCOUNTER and the International P.E.N., 


were announced in the April-June issue of Japan Quarterly. 


ENCOUNTER is distributed in Japan by the Charles Tuttle Com- 
pany, 15 Edogawa-cho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, and is obtainable through 
leading booksellers. An annual subscription (¥ 1800, including postage) 


can be entered with the Charles Tuttle Company. The U.K. address of 
ENCOUNTER is 25 Haymarket, London S.W.1. 


From small speedboots to 65,000 
D.W. Ton mammoth tankers. 

In 1957, the Hitachi Shipbuilding & 
Engineering Co., Ltd. ranked second 
in the world in the new tonnage it 
built (39,000 D.W. tons), and first 
in Japan in the amount of tonnage 
it repaired. 

With 11 building slips and 12 dry 
docks in five shipyards at important 
points throughout the country, the 
Hitachi Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Co., Ltd. is fully equipped to meet 
orders for ships of any description. 


HITACHI 


SHIPBUILDING & ENGINEERING GO.LTD. 


25 Nakanoshima 2-chome, Kita-ku, Osako, Japan P.O. Box Central 7. 


TOKYO OFFICE : 


OFFICES : 


Cables: SHIPYARD" Osaka. 

20-1 Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cables: “ SHIPYARD” Tokyo. 

London, New York, Rotterdam (after service) 
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A general view of the Company's 
Yokohame Shipyard & Engine 
Works appears in the article 
“ The Shipbuilding Industry : Past 
and Present in the preceeding 


issue. 


Naturally the experience of 67 yéars hos enabled the Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy-industries, 
ltd. to build ships which sail proudly, and a world wide reputation for superiority has 
been established by more than a million gross tons of shipping which has gone down the ways 
of Mitsubishi's Yokohamo Shipyard and Engine Works. The picture shows the 11, 539 
deadweight tons cargo liner ‘ Shizuoko Maru (speed 20.65 knots) built for Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha in June 1958. 

With facilities renovated and expanded the shipyard stand ready to accept orders from 
countries of the Pocific-Asia area for passenger ships, corgo ships, tonkers, fishing 


vessels or small cruisers. 


MITSUBISHI NIPPON HEAVY-INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


j Head Office: 4, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
New York Office: Equitable Building 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y., U.S.A 
Cable Address: “BISHINIPPON TOKYO” 
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Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


JAPAN 


TOKYO, 
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NIHONBASHI 
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Pig Iron, Billet, Slab, Sheet Bar, 

GEESE Bar, Shape, Wire Rod, Ruil, Hoop, 

Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold 

Rolled Sheet, Galvanized Sheet 
and Chemical By-products. 


oshiba 
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Hallmark of Quality for 


Everything Electrical 


Toshiba 
Household 
Appliances 


TOSHIBA export products, 
ranging from mammoth gener- 
ators to tiny transistors, are 
welcomed by many satisfied 
from world-famous 


users 
engineers in huge power plants 
to the millions of housewives 
in Kitchens. Select your pur- 
chase by the trade- 
mark; it is the hallmark of 
quality on which you can rely 


with utter confidence. 
160,000 KVA Steam Turbine Generator at the Chiba 


Power Station. 


TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


2, Ginza Nishi 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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World-Wide Regular Services 


New York Line West Africa Line 
Europe Line (via Suez) East Africa Line 
Pacific North West Line . 

South Africa Line 
New Zealand Line Bombay, Karachi Line 


South America Line 


(via Panama) 
South Africa & Formosa & Manila Line 


Rangoon, Calcutta Line 


South America Line Okinawa Line 


OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA 


Head Office : 1, Soze-cho, Kitaku, Osaka, Japan 
Tokyo Office: 2-7, Kyobashi 1-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Branches: Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Moji, Otaru, New York 


Representatives : 


Los Angeles, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg, Bombay, 
Karachi, Calcutta, Manila, Hongkong, Taipei, Cape Town, Bangkok, 
Singapore 
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DOMESTIC OFFICES 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Oscka 
Kobe and Other Main Cities 
in Japan 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 


New York, Rio de Janeiro 
SGo Paulo, Buenos Aires 
London, Hamburg, Alexandria 

Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane 
Singapore, Hong Kong and 15 Repre- 


sentative Offices in Other Countries 
ve AFFILIATE * 

THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 

Son Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 


SUBSIDIARY 


THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


THE 


BANK OF TOKYO, 


HEAD OFFICE: NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN LTD. 
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